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HISTORY and SOCIAL 
INTELLIGENCE 


By Harry Etmer Barnes, 
Professor of History at Smith College. 
This book is ‘designed as a sort of sequel 
to Robinson's Mind in the Making.’’ For 
the intelligent reader who is interested in 
history and its relation to contemporary 
roblems, both political and social, Pro- 
meta Barnes applies a dynamic conception 
of history to such subjects as: Recent 
Historical Tendencies, The Race Myth, 
World War Guilt, History and Inter- 
national Intelligence, Hunting Bolsheviks 
in 1798, The Cost of Democracy, Woodrow 

Wilson, etc. 
8vo, §97 pages. $5.00 net 


THE GENESIS OF THE 
WORLD WAR 


Professor Barnes’ thoroughly documented 
treatise, will be published May 28th. 


ISVOLSKY AND THE WORLD) 


WAR 
By Frigpricn STieve. 
Translated by E. W. Dickes. 
The correspondence of Isvolsky, Russian 
Ambassador to France, forms the basis 
for an accusation of Isvolsky, Sazonov, and 
Poincaré as having worked for war. ‘The 
matters with which it deals are undoubted- 
ly of great importance for all who wish 
to gain insight into the diplomatic history 
of the years immediately preceding the 
war.'’—London Times. $3.50 


THE LIMITATIONS OF 
VICTORY 
By Arrep Fasre-Luce. 
Translated by Constance Vesey. 
“Unquestionably the best single-volume 
French work which has been published on 
the general subject of the ‘ti seme and 
results of the World War It is an 
unusually forceful and convincing develop- 
ment of the theme that the Entente won 
the war but lost the peace.’’—Harry 
Elmer Barnes in The Nation. 
Out April 23rd, $4.00 





EDGAR ALLAN POE 


A STUDY IN GENIUS 








Woodcut by Zadig 
Courtesy of the N. Y. Herald Tribune 


By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Dramatic Critic of The Nation. 


H. L. MENCKEN, in The Nation: 

“The most intelligent and convincing 
account of Poe ever written.”’ 

CARL VAN DOREN in Century: 

“This is the way in which a critical 
biography should be written.” 


ERNEST BOYD in The Independent: 
“Bound to infuriate the sentimentalists. 
‘ Ingenious and highly interesting.” 
STUART SHERMAN in the N. Y. Herald 
Tribune: 

“A brilliantly illuminating study. 
It has had the effect of raising Poe from 
the dead.’ 
M. R. WERNER in the N. Y. World: 
‘The best book on Edgar Allan Poe which 
has been written.’ 
HERVEY ALLEN in the N. Y. Times: 

‘A readable and yet professional applica- 
tion of modern psychology to the analysis 
of character.” 
Second large printing 

*% e 
AN ENQUIRY CONCERNING 
POLITICAL JUSTICE 
By Witt1am Gopwin. 
Edited by Raymond A. Preston. 
This classic of political thought, published 
in 1793, has been unobtainable for many 
years. It is reprinted as the second volume 
of the Borzoi Political Classics Series. 
Two volumes, $4.00 


$3.00 





THE HISTORY Of 
CIVILIZATION 


A Monumental Enterprise 
in Scholarship and Publishin, 


Edited by C. K. Ocpen, M.A 


Harry Exmer Barnes, Ph.D. consy/ 
American Editor. 


A complete History of Mankind to cy 
prise more than two hundred volumes 


designed to form a complete library 
Social Evolution; incorporating the Fre 
Series ‘‘L’ Evolution de l’'Humanite.’ 


Latest volumes: 


LIFE AND WORK IN MODE} 
EUROPE 
By G. Renarp and G. Weu ters 


The chief characteristics of labor and so 


life from 1500 to 1800, and the evoluniih 


of new economic classes. § 


ANCIENT GREECE AT WO} 


By Gustave Gtorz. 


An economic history of Greece from: 


Homeric period to the Roman conqu 


¢- 


THE MIGRATION OF SY MBO. 


By Donatp A. MacKENZzIE. 


A study of symbolism in its relatio: 
ethnology; in particular, symbols 
Egyptian origin. & 


RACE AND HISTORY 
By E. Prrrarp. 


In this ethnological introduction to! 


tory, the author traces the racial elem 
in its somatic manifestations. & 


TRAVEL AND TRAVELLE 


IN THE MIDDLE AGEs 
Edited by A. P. Newron 


A contribution to the history of «tu! 


throwing much light on mediaeval | 


\ 
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EPRESENTATIVE MEYER JACOBSTEIN of Roch- 

ester, New York, is one of the few people in the coun- 
try who have not forgotten there is such a thing as a coai 
juestion. As surely as day moves into night our present 
happy oblivion will be shortly superseded by more strikes, 
turmoil, and suffering unless something fundamental is 
one. Mr. Jacobstein sees the problem steadily and sees it 
hole. He has just told the House Interstate and Foreign 


ork. Chicago Office: 38 So. Dearborn 
4nd Advertising: E. Thurtle, M.P.. 


a 








Xommerce Committee that when the soft-coal union agree- 
Ments expire in 1927 there is bound to be serious trouble 


nless steps are taken in advance to short-circuit it. He 
ints out that the anthracite situation is far from settled: 
at the operators are now trying to unload a a part of the 
ost of the recent strike on the public by refusing to grant 
He customary spring reduction of fifty cents a ton. Repre- 
eeotative Hamilton Fish, Jr., of New York, has joined him 
h this charge by estimating the total extra cost to anthra- 
te consumers at $75,000,000 annually. Mr. Jacobstein’s 
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are specific and, in our sound. 
He proposes that the industry be declared a public 
utility; that a Coal Bureau be established by the federal 
Government to gather essential facts continuously and to 
make public reports at frequent intervals, especially 


recommendations opinion, 


coal 


regard 


ing profits and prices; that legislation be enacted to pro 
mote better relations between operators and miners; and, 
finally, in case of emergency, that the President be author 
ized to take over and operate the mines. Declaring that 
Congress has delayed too long in coming to the rescue of a 


sick 


industry and a long-suffering public, he concludes 
“The people will and should hold us responsible if we fail 
to enact coal legislation at this Congre They should 
Heaven knows, and one can only pray they will. 


HE STRIKE in the 


shows no 


woolen mills of Passaic, New Jer 
sign of settlement. A 
the strikers went to Washington. From the President they 
got nothing; from the Secretary of Labor they got 
dubious offer of arbitration; 
got a peppery Senate re 
ances and calls for a thoroughgoing inve 
federal Government. As a preliminary to 
resolution, Senator Edwards has come to New Jersey, where 
he has announced that under no circumstances wil! he have 
any dealings with Albert Weisbord, the 
which is “Hamlet” with Hamlet left out. If the 
who represent the Government would do les 
their shoes over communism, and devote 
interest to the specific grievances of the striker 
whom have no idea of what communism means 

the sooner end an intolerable 


sey, commitvee oO} 


from Senator La Folle 


solution which recites their griey 
stigation by the 


acting on tne 


leader of the strike; 
gentlems 
shivering in 
intelligent 
most of 
they might 
industrial situation. 


some 


EANWHILE, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 

send in two carloads of food to Passaic; the Bakers’ 
Union gives four truckloads of bread (only to have the 
police arrest the drivers and confiscate one of the trucks), 
and the East Side Merchants’ Association donates $1,015 to 
the relief fund. Yet the Textile Worker, the official maga- 
zine of the United Textile Workers of America, runs half 
page advertisements of the Botany Worsted Mills, Forst 
mann and Huffmann, and the Gera Mills—all concerns where 
employees are now out on strike—although the official posi 
tion of the union, as expressed in an editorial, is that of 
sympathy for the strikers along with condemnation of 
leaders. But if, as the editorial flatly states, “the 
at Passaic, New Jersey, was the result of abuses and wage 
reductions,” why collect money for advertisements 
the men who are responsible for those abuses 


their 
uprising 


from 
and wage re- 


ductions? There are more sinister things in the world 
than a left-wing leadership. 
S PRESIDENT COOLIDGE sending Carmi A. Thomp- 


son to the Philippines for the benefit of the Filipinos 
or for the good of Republican politics in Ohio? This is 
the question that Washington is asking, believing that 
Colonel Thompson is a superfluous figure in the campaign 
for governor and that Republican harmony might be pro- 
moted by his absence from the State. Colonel Thompson is 
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a friend of General Wood, and the popular expectation is 
that the report of conditions in the islands which he will 
bring back will be little more than a complimentary review 
of the existing American regime. Mr. Coolidge’s action 
has led the Democrats to demand a bi-partisan investi- 
gating commission which may or may not eventuate. In 
any case there is, strictly speaking, only one thing to be 
investigated either by Colonel Thompson or a congressional 
commission. That is whether a “stable government” exists 
in the Philippines. If so, the United States is in honor 
bound to live up to the promise it made in passing the 
present governmental act for the islands, and grant them 
independence. No visions of rubber culture or commercial 
advantage can be allowed to obscure that simple fact. 


HE DEBATES on the Italian debt agreement in the 

Senate reveal nothing except that the entire question 
remains, as it has been in the past, beyond the understand- 
ing and the statesmanship of official Washington. We 
criticized the agreement when it was negotiated by the 
Debt Commission [The Nation, November 15, page 585], 
but not because of the smallness of the promised payments. 
Probably Italy cannot pay more and certainly it ought not 
to promise to. The trouble with the agreement is that it 
has been put before the public dishonestly and has been 
coupled with private financing in such a way as to make 
the whole proceeding little short of a scandal. The agree- 
ment, even if carried out to the end of its sixty-two years 
(and no intelligent person believes that it will be), pro- 
vides for the payment of only about a quarter of the entire 
principal and interest. Thus the arrangement is primarily 
a cancelation rather than a collection and should have been 
so put before the public. This would have helped our repu- 
tation in Europe and kept the record straight at home. But 
the agreement was put out from Washington as a fine busi- 
ness settlement, a good bargain for us and an indication 
to the world of the soundness of Italy’s credit. And then, 
with the tacit approval of Washington, Wall Street floated 
a private loan to Italy the risk of which to the investing 
public was thus greatly minimized. 


HE FACT THAT ITALY is at present under the 

thumb of an unscrupulous dictator has nothing to do 
with the debt settlement. It is for Italy to determine its 
government—not Washington. Our policy should be “Hands 
off,” just as in Russia and Mexico. Nor can we see any 
possible gain in trying to exact more onerous terms of pay- 
ment from Italy. When Senator Borah declares he would 
favor complete cancelation in return for disarmament 
(why didn’t he say this several years ago when it might 
have done some good?) but that he believes leniency under 
present conditions serves to perpetuate militarism, he ob- 
viously thinks we are dealing with real instead of stage 
money. Our cancelation of the entire debt would not free 
a lira for militarism, because Italy has no sinking fund for 
the repayment of the sum and is not even carrying it on its 
books as an obligation. When Senator Smoot naively said 
the other day that this country would never get back its 
foreign loans until another world war shifted the money 
center from the United States to some other country, he 
said something that is truer than it is alarming. The fact 
is that this country doesn’t want to get back its foreign 
loans, so far at least as they are private flotations; it wants 
to put out more. Its concern is merely for a safe and lib- 
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eral return of interest. The way to assure that is to fap; 


lock nor the sentimentalist. 


EARNING IS THE LATEST ttransgressor again: 

Fascism to incur the silencing action of the Big Stick 
The traditional detachment of the academic is no prote:. 
tion when the Dictator’s Cabinet suspects sedition hiding 
beneath his gown. Consequently the Italian academies 9; 
art and science are to be dissolved, in the order of thei; 
importance, the Academia dei Lincei being the first to dis. 
appear, followed by the Italian Society for Scientific Prog. 
ress. Further, a government order within the past for. 
night dispersed the Congress of Italian Professors of Phj. 
losophy held at the University of Milan. The professor: 
had been debating for three days, all unconscious that three 
detectives were making shorthand notes for the Prefect o; 
Police which would bring their problems in philosophy to , 
premature solution. Perhaps one of their problems was the 
logic of a man who one day boasts that he will build , 
Rome to surpass the Rome of the Age of Gold, and, the 
next, takes swift steps to suppress the descendants of tha: 
very intellectual activity which gilded the age. It is prob. 
able that after this gesture there will be little left to sup. 
press, since Roberto Farinacci, Secretary General of the 
Fascist Party and Mussolini’s prime suppressor, has fin. 
ished his work and resigned his post. He is supplanted 
by the milder Agosto Turati, known as a labor organizer 
whose function may be to try to bring into reality Musso. 
lini’s dream of a syndicalist state. 


RANCE HAS BALANCED its budget, theoretically a 
least, but the financial situation is not yet as reassur- 

ing as we would wish. It remains to be seen whether esti- 
mates on paper will stand the test of actual experience and, 
even more serious, whether the bill recently passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies will be allowed to remain. The bill 
was voted 227 to 103, but more than 250 deputies purposely 
absented themselves, so the scheme is obviously a minority 
measure. This is one reason, no doubt, why the passage 
of the bill in the Chamber of Deputies brought no improve. 
ment in the exchange value of the franc. After the action 
of the Chamber, the Senate struck out the provisions for 
government monopolies of oil and sugar which had been 
inserted largely to conciliate the Socialists. It is a sirik- 
ing proof of the power of what Woodrow Wilson called the 
“invisible government” that the oil monopoly had barely 
become a probability when Washington let loose a blare of 
propaganda against it. So tender is the Coolidge Admin- 
istration toward the profits of the Standard Oil Company 
in France that Secretary Kellogg lost no time in cabling 
Ambassador Herrick to make “informal inquiries” of th 
French Government. It was carefully explained that * 
would be “without the province of the American Gover? 
ment” to make a “formal protest,” but we succeeded jus 
the same in meddling with something that was none of ou 
business when powerful financial interests pulled tt 


strings. 


UMANIA has its own “Ohio gang”—a group of polit: 
cal grafters who could instruct Harry Daugherty a0 
his friends in the elementary principles of public corr 
tion. Bratianu, lately Prime Minister and leader of © 
“Liberal” Party, has, either in office or out, owned 2 
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operated the kingdom of Rumania ever since the peace. 
He and his friends control the state bank and through it 
the credit facilities of the entire country; they control 
Rumania’s important industries—oil, minerals, forests, and 
fisheries; they control the king; and they control the na- 
tional elections. They did not, it appears, control Prince 
Carol, who was known to have played with the idea of a 
drastic reform by means of a Fascist revolution; but Carol 
is now a mere private citizen, “Carol Caraiman.” Nor did 
they control the municipal elections in February which 
went overwhelmingly against the Liberals in spite of the 
use of all the orthodox methods of coercion and repression. 
So Bratianu, whose term expired on March 22, hurried into 
being a new election law on the Italian model which was 
frankly designed to “restrict the effects of universal suf- 
frage” and “maintain the old regime in control of the 
country.” 


E WENT OUT of office, discredited, rejected, and yet 

fairly confident. For he knew his king. The Rumanian 
king may call any individual to form a cabinet regardless 
of his party strength. Instead of calling a representative 
of either important opposition party, the Nationalist or the 
Peasant, he has chosen as Premier M. Avarescu, who is 
regarded as Bratianu’s tool and whose little People’s Party 
has only five seats in the present Parliament. Upon 
Avarescu falls the task of holding elections within the next 
two months. With a new electoral law and a camouflage 
cabinet to work through, Bratianu has some reason for 
confidence. He may swing the elections and come back 
into power with an apparent majority. He may continue 
to control cabinet and king, banks and business, and to 
wreak his will on the country—until the inevitable crash 
comes. For Rumania’s money under the Bratianu dicta- 
torship has dropped to one-fiftieth of its original gold 
value; the national minorities and the peasants are in a 
state of violent ferment; the dynasty is unpopular; and the 
opposition, composed of the Bessarabian Peasants’ Party 
and the Transylvanian Nationalists, holds a majority in 
the present Parliament. The next months may witness 
something more violent in Rumania than royal abdications 
and court intrigues. 


NCE MORE the New York World is making an attack 

upon a Southern convict system, this time in Alabama 
where the Attorney General has revealed the case of one 
convict done to death as a result of cruel and inhumane 
treatment, his body subsequently being filled with bichloride 
of mercury to make him appear a suicide. There are other 
cases reported of cruel and inhumane treatment, one man 
having his arms broken and many others being beaten in 
order to speed them up. No less than thirty-two cases of 
flogging are reported as occurring in 1925, although this 
form of punishment was “stopped” by the Governor in 1922. 
There is nothing surprising in this. These things will con- 
tinue to happen just as long as the convict-leasing system 
remains and the State thinks it can make money out of the 
bodies and souls of those whom it convicts of violating its 
laws. It is of no importance whether the State made $595,- 
000 in 1925 or whether it will make $1,000,000 in 1926; just 
as long as human beings have absolute control over the 
bodies of other human beings there will be torture, murder, 
and malfeasances without end. Precisely as there is no 


system of human slavery that can be devised that will not 
be an unending atrocity, so there can be no penal slavery of 
the convict-gang type which will not remain a stench in the 
nostrils of all decent human beings. A good warden may 
turn up here and a fine one there; that will be merely acci- 
dental. The viciousness within the system will result in 
exposés at regular intervals—and nothing will be remedied 
until the whole abominable theory that a State shal] make 
money out of its criminals, and allow other people to do so, 
is done away with. 


 agigprer ir ALBERT BUSHNELL HART'S coming 
retirement from Harvard University will end an ex- 
traordinarily long career of forty-three years as a teacher 
of government and history. The list of h!s books, his his- 
torical achievements, and the numerous articles which have 
appeared from his pen in our magazines would take pages 
to recite. If it cannot be said that as an historical writer 
he has taken front rank, it is none the less true that he has 
enormously stimulated interest in American history, made 
easily accessible many sources, and given to his classes not 
only a picture of the times which he discussed, but pictures 
carefully related to the constitutional development of our 
country. At Harvard he has often been a liaison officer be- 
tween that university and the Middle Western colleges in 
the territory from which Professor Hart himself came. He 
has, moreover, been one of those teachers who have felt it 
their patriotic duty to take an active part in the discussion 
of public questions and the solving thereof. The Nation 
has of late years often had to disagree with many of his 
judgments and his political and international positions. It 
does not believe that his views on the Great War have stood, 
or will stand, the test of time; there was too much of the 
passion of the enthusiast and too little of the critical judg- 
ment of the histcrian in them. But it gladly testifies to the 
sincerity and earnestness with which he has advocated his 
causes and his unquestioned desire to serve his country to 
the best of his unusual ability. 


France and England have placed a ban on American 
jazz bands in order to protect the interests of native musi- 
cians.—Press item. 


Wie got those International Blues, 
Those International Blues; 

We’ve gotta stay home— 

No more Rome, 

No more England or France for us, 

No senioritas to dance for us. 

That’s the news: 

Just like booze 

In the land of the free, 

No more blues 

Can land oversea. 

No jazz band 

Any more 

Can set foot on Europe’s shore. 

We’re weepin’, we’re cryin’, 

It’s very, very tryin’; 

We’ve done our best to please an’ amuse, 
For pennies an’ marks an’ crowns an’ sous, 
On strasses an’ rues an’ avenues, 

But now they’ve shut us out like steel or shoes 
—An’ we've got those International Blues. 
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Wet or Dry’ 


HE worst foes of prohibition at this moment are among 

the forces of the Drys. They consist of those who 
are opposing the legitimate and growing movement to sub- 
mit the liquor question to direct vote of the people through 
a national referendum, or by plebiscites in the various 
States, or both. This opposition is at once a demnia! of 
democratic procedure and a confession of the fear of defeat. 
If the issue is forced in this country, we predict not only 
the defeat of such opposition but widespread harm to the 
cause of prohibition in proportion to the stubbornness and 
extent to which democratic action is resisted by the Drys. 
The American electorate has a habit of swinging to ex- 
tremes, and if sufficiently goaded by obstructive tactics on 
the part of misguided Dry politicians it is capable of visit- 
ing its vengeance upon the cause for which they stand with 
no reference whatever to its merits. 

Americans generally—whatever their percentage of 
humidity—should realize that prohibition is now our major 
political issue. By one of those odd, illusive shifts in public 
opinion the demands of the Wets, which a year ago were 
little more than a joke, are now the most warmly and gen- 
erally discussed question in the country. In our issue of 
March 24 we pointed out that in several of our most popu- 
lous States the stage for the election of United States Sena- 
tors next autumn had been so set already that the contests 
would turn largely or entirely on the liquor issue. This 
tendency has every evidence of spreading rapidly in the 
course of the next few months, so that the liquor question 
will be the paramount one in State and congressional elec- 
tions next November and may not improbably turn the 
polling—which until lately had promised to be as dull as 
ditch-water—into one of the liveliest contests we have had 
in years. The major political parties are for the most 
part, of course, trying to keep from any declaration for or 
against prohibition, but individuals within them are seizing 
opportunities for advancement by personal avowals, and 
so great is the danger to solidarity in this tendency that 
astute leaders are beginning to see the advantage of remov- 
ing the question from party politics by submitting it to the 
people direct as a special issue. 

This, we believe, is precisely how the question ought 
to be treated. It is stupid and futile for spokesmen of the 
Drys to classify all those who are demanding a submission 
of the liquor question to popular vote as foes of prohibition, 
or to attempt to block the movement even if the contention 
is true. The facts are, as we see them, that a vast number 
of people who personally favor prohibition believe, never- 
theless, that it ought not to be and cannot be forced upon 
an unwilling population. They recognize that in important 
and populous sections of the country the enforcement of the 
Volstead act has become such a farce and disgrace—such 
a source of corruption and crime—as to at least raise seri- 
ously the question of its modification. Drys who are intelli- 
gently devoted to the cause of temperance will, we think, 
welcome every possible direct test of public opinion as a 
guide to future action in this direction. 

The original error in the prohibition campaign, as The 
Nation has pointed out before, is that the Drys refused to 
put the Eighteenth Amendment before the country in demo- 
cratic fashion. There are two ways in which an amendment 


to the Constitution may be acted upon by the States. One 
is by vote of the legislatures, the other by the decision of 
special conventions elected to pass upon that issue and no 
other. The second method is in effect, of course, a popular 
referendum. The first method complicates the issue with 
scores of others and is no accurate indication of popular 
sentiment whatever. Yet the second method was deliber- 
ately rejected by the Drys in favor of the first, and if now 
they are compelled to go back and fight the battle over 
again from the beginning they have only their opportunist 
and undemocratic tactics to thank for the fact. Above all, 
they have nothing to gain and possibly their whole cause— 
temporarily, at least—to lose by continuing to stand out 
against democratic action. 

The Nation has no pet kind of referendum to advo- 
cate. We welcome any and all that would put the issue in 
a simple, honest way before the voters. The issue is an 
admirable one, if fairly presented, to put to a popular ref- 
erendum. It is not complicated with technicalities nor 
abstruse principles. It is one upon which almost everybody 
has an opinion and is itching to express it. Senator Edge 
of New Jersey has lately introduced a bill into Congress 
which would provide for a national referendum on the Vol- 
stead act in November, 1928. We see no reason for delay- 
ing until 1928, but otherwise the idea is good. it 
difficult to credit the sincerity of those who are raising 
the specter of unconstitutionality in connection with such 
a proceeding. When one considers that in 1917 we pro- 
vided for a national registration in order to carry out the 
draft law, it is hard to see how the slight novelty proposed 
by Senator Edge for the elections of 1928 would not ! 
within the province of Congress. Of course, the vote would 
have no binding effect upon that body, but it would provide 
just the factual basis that we need for legislation. 

In spite of its reasonableness there is said to be ni 
hope of the passage of the Edge measure at this session of 
Congress. Doubtless the prohibition issue has got to be- 
come hotter and more dangerous to party organization—and 
it will—before Congress takes such a step. Congressmen 
from districts known to be dry—and there are many of then 
—are still as afraid to vote for such a measure as to hold 
on to the proverbial hot potato; and this without revard 
to their personal convictions or habits, in regard to alcohol. 

While waiting for Congress to act, however, there is 
a prospect that some States may hold individual refercn- 
dums. In New York, for instance, where the Democratic 
Party is admittedly moist, the Republican politicians—in 
control of the Legislature and at first opposed to submitting 
the question to the people—have become frightened at the 
possible unhappy consequences in the fall elections and are 
grasping at a plebiscite as the best way to ward off trouble. 
As this issue of The Nation goes to press there is every 
prospect of the Legislature passing a bill, drafted by Elihu 
Root, providing for a referendum in the near future. At 
the same time it is announced by one of the leaders of the 
Drys that an attempt will be made to enjoin in the courts 
the carrying out of the proposed referendum. Should such 
obstructive tactics be successful, the Drys will pay for the 
folly a hundred times over unless human nature acts dif- 
ferently from what it has ever been known to heretofore. 
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Perfumes of Geneva 


T was to be expected that the Locarno pact would arouse 
unrestrained optimism among our leaders of opinion. 

So-called peace devices always do. Arbitration was for a 
time thought to constitute a panacea for war. George Har- 
vey has never been accused of sentimental optimism, but 
in Harper’s Weekly of December 11, 1909, in an editorial on 
The Progress of Peace he wrote: “The world is going well. 
The Prince of Peace is coming to His own.” Two years 
later Mr. Taft published an article under the title “The 
Dawn of World Peace.” The war came and went, teaching 
us nothing. The founding of the League of Nations pro- 
voked the most extravagant hopes. The Washington Dis- 
armament Conference was heralded with wild enthusiasm; 
every signatory Power is spending more money on its navy 
now than it did before the conference. The organization 
of the World Court, with its dependence on the military 
oligarchy which gave it birth, has been lauded as a great 
contribution to peace. One is reminded of Carl Sandburg’s 
lines: 

They put up big wooden gods. 

Then they burned the big wooden gods 

And put up brass gods and 

Changing their minds suddenly 

Knocked down the brass gods and put up 

A dough-faced god with gold ear-rings. 

The poor muts, the pathetic slant heads, 

They didn’t know a little tin god 

Is as good as anything in the line of gods, 

Nor how a little tin god answers prayer 

And makes rain and brings luck 

The same as a big wooden god or a brass 

Or a dough-face god with golden ear-rings. 


What our leaders of opinion appear not to see as yet is 
that the abolition of the institution of war hinges on just 
one thing—international intention. The nations can never 
relegate war to the limbo of discarded institutions the 
while they deliberately permit it to retain its ancient legal 
sanctions and protections. Men keep shouting from the 
house-tops that war is a crime. It is not, of course, and 
you do not hear them demand that it be made one. They 
take care to keep from advocating that war be deinstitu- 
tionalized, and yet are confident that Mars cannot escape the 
newest flimsy trap that has been set for him. They busy 
themselves to awake the public mind and conscience to the 
evils of war, and never lift a finger to secure a basic law 
against war through which alone conviction and conscience 
can become effective. We impugn the insight and grasp and 
intellectual consistency of our international experts only to 
avoid impugning their sincerity. If the reader thinks 
we mis-state their attitude, let him go and listen to one of 
these “After the World Court—What?” speeches with which 
citizens are now favored. 

One becomes extremely weary of the constantly paraded 
assumption that the nations can rid themselves of this 
cancer which a child can see requires surgical treatment, 
and at once, only after decades of experimenting with va- 
rious absurd palliatives. This fashionable delusion that a 
long trial-and-error process is the inevitable preliminary 
to the ending of war and will inevitably end war without 
an actual forswearing of war on the part of the nations is 
presumed to be in keeping with the evolutionary hypothesis. 
Well, it is in keeping with Herbert Spencer’s naive belief 





in evolution as a steady and inevitable progression from 
low to high and bad to good. But Spencer’s view is ante- 
dated. Ellsworth Faris, professor of sociology in the 
University of Chicago, has recently written as follows: 
When applied to social and ethical problems .. . the 
facile generalizations of Herbert Spencer have one by one 
broken down under the increased strain of accumulated 
facts. .. . Progress as the specific achievement of a definite 
aim is one thing, while progress as a steady and progressive 
realization of the common good or happiness is another. 

. Progress is the process by means of which we control 
our own destinies and analyze our own problems, making 
our own plans and bringing them to pass where we can, 
in spite of the niggardliness of a step-motherly nature 

What does this mean as applied to the problem of 
abolishing war? It means that war cannot be dethroned 
through devices which are not seriouly intended to dethrone 
it, no matter how long a stretch of time may be assumed 
for their operation. And it means, equally, that if we but 
bring our wills and brains and zeal to the task there is no 
reason whatever why we cannot abolish the institution of 
war in our generation, just as our fathers abolished the in- 
stitution of slavery in their generation, and our 
fathers the institution of dueling in theirs. 

Right at this point it is necessary to draw an important 
distinction. To outlaw war means to abolish this now law- 
ful institution by smashing its legal props and branding it 
acrime. That the nations can accomplish this by a treaty 
agreement whenever they determine to do it is not open 
to question. Whether the destruction of war as a lawful 
institution can be counted on to end war as an international 
practice, and, if so, how so and how soon, are further ques- 
tions. The point for the moment is that war cannot be 
abolished—nor any real step taken toward its abolition 
without outlawing it. Until we will to do this all the 
perfumes of Geneva cannot wash out this damnéd spot 
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Jacob Adler 


ACOB ADLER died on March 31 at the age of seventy- 

three years; 50,000 of his devoted admirers came to 
pay him a last tribute at his funeral. Six years ago a 
stroke of paralysis put an end to his long career in the 
Yiddish theater, but the throngs which had come to cheer 
him upon the few occasions when his broken figure was to 
be seen upon the stage for a benefit performance testified 
to the fact that he was not forgotten. Essentially a lover 
of the dramatic gesture, it is said that he confided to a 
friend a few years ago his desire to have the biggest 
funeral which the East Side had ever seen; possibly his 
desire was gratified. For hours the sidewalks of Second 
Avenue were packed with thousands, in the theater where 
the ceremonies were held emissaries from Broadway joined 
his former associates in paying him tribute, and the whole 
of the quarter which for nearly forty years his perform- 
ances had thrilled was given over to a demonstration emo- 
tional enough to have satisfied Adler’s own highly emo- 
tional nature. 

To his fellow Jews of New York City Adler was much 
more than a moving actor; he was a symbol of the emo- 
tional unity and the artistic expression which a group of 
exiles had been able to achieve in a foreign land. Himself 
a refugee from the Russian Czar, whose spies had reported 
that the plays dealing with Jewish life which he performed 
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in the Ghetto were the occasion of outbursts of racial feel- 
ing, he came to America in the eighties after a short stay 
in London, and found a hoard of expatriates whose emo- 
tional life was unorganized and who had not yet found any 
real home here. He soon became a dominating figure in 
the crude theater of the East Side, and he strove continu- 
ally to make it a more adequate organ for the expression 
of the life of his people. In the nineties he first appeared 
in the plays of Gordin, who prepared the way for Sholom 
Asch and David Pinski, and he added Shakespeare as well 
as other classical dramatists to his repertory. More than 
any other single man he was responsible for the rapid de- 
velopment of the Yiddish stage in New York, and that 
stage was one of the most important factors in developing 
a self-conscious Jewish culture in America. He was for 
his people a symbol of their artistic effort, and it was the 
passing of that symbol which was so genuinely and uni- 
versally mourned. 

Physically and temperamentally Adler was fitted to 
become a popular idol. His temperament was fiery and his 
career tempestuous. He had many quarrels and he de- 
lighted in publicity, but he carried everything off with a 
grand gesture which appealed to the imagination of the 
populace. His ambition led him to undertake the most 
exalted roles, but he never lost touch with popular taste 
and his interpretations were sometimes sensational. Thus, 
for example, he made Shylock a proud and noble-hearted 
aristocrat who won a legitimate triumph over a traditional 
enemy, and in this and other interpretations he showed 
that he knew how to make a bold bid for the approval of 
his audience. A whole group of actors and actresses, in- 
cluding David Kessler and Bertha Kalich, grew up around 
him and so completely did he—the “Great Eagle’”—become 
a legend that when two years ago he appeared at a benefit 
and found himself unable to speak the mere nodding of his 
head was enough to awaken an outburst from his admiring 
audience. 

Judged by Occidental standards Adler was, perhaps, 
not a great actor. His playing was of an old-fashioned 
declamatory type and it was broadly emotional, but he was 
a handsome and magnetic person whose impulsive and ex- 
travagant temper, coupled with his striking figure and 
tremendous voice, made him extremely impressive. He 
was, moreover, thoroughly of his people, for he was born 
in Odessa and as a boy had toured southern Russia with 
a troupe of Jewish actors. To thousands of Jews to whom 
the New World was a forbidding wilderness he was a 
familiar voice in whom they heard expressed again the 
temperament and the traditions which they had left be- 
hind, and to the second generation he constituted not a 
memory but a promise, for he was not only a link with 
the past. 

Through the stage which he had helped to establish, 
writers who were interpreting the life in the new country 
were given an opportunity for expression and Yiddish 
literature was encouraged. He was a pioneer who demon- 
strated that art could flourish among the exiles and that it 
need not be a foreign art. He boldly upheld the right of 
his own race to maintain and develop its own culture; he 
was a bulwark against that too rapid Americanization 
which so frequently meant a mere vulgarization; and if he 
was not great in any absolute artistic sense he played a 
great part. New York’s East Side has produced no more 


picturesque figure than he. 


The Autobiography of Youth 


ERSONS have been heard to remark of late years that 

the urge to autobiography seems to be coming earlier 
and earlier in the careers of those who practice at all this 
fascinating form of literary and narrative art. When 
Harry Kemp published “Tramping on Life” in his lat; 
thirties there was not so much to be said, perhaps, becauss 
that book was at least disguised autobiography. But then 
Alfred Kreymborg in his early forties paused to review 
the life he had spent among “movements” in literature and 
music and painting; and murmurs here and there met 
“Troubadour” with a distinct challenge that its author 
prove his right to live over a life that in a sense was only 
getting under way. Sherwood Anderson’s “A Story-Teller’s 
Story,” done before the novelist was fifty, was tolerated in 
view of the fact that Mr. Anderson had already achieved a 
wide and solid fame—and yet one did hear the question 
asked how soon we should be seeing memoirs dictated out 
of the cradle. According to all this, it was objected, it 
must become the rule before long that men commence as 
authors with volumes of reminiscences. 

But that was the way Tolstoi began. “Childhood,” 
“Boyhood,” and “Youth” were his earliest works. He wrote 
them in his middle twenties—whether in the face of protest 
is now unknown. And the scandal is even older. Wordsworth 
conceived his autobiographical poem, “The Prelude,” 
around his thirtieth year, when he was still only slightly 
known and when he was by no means as sure of himself as 
he was later to be. Coleridge composed the “Biographia 
Litteraria” in his forties. Milton inserted in his prose 
pamphlets those famous autobiographical passages which 
are still the best record of his intellectual and spiritual 
progress when he was turning forty. Examples of the 
other thing are abundant, of course. Goethe, Franklin, 
Rousseau, Gibbon, Carlyle, and Ruskin produced their 
memoirs in late periods of their lives when there was a 
great deal to review and record. It is not strange that their 
cases have conventionally been taken to be typical. 

But no one has ever enumerated the motives which 
lead to self-examination, and hence to autobiography. In- 
stead of one there are, in fact, dozens—as many, possibly, 
as there are men. And certainly the motive of a Kemp, a 
Milton, a Wordsworth, a Kreymborg, an Anderson is as 
“typical” as that of a Goethe or a Gompers. The desire in 
such cases is not to speak of a life that is past but to im- 
pose upon the future some design whereby the life that is 
to be lived therein will become significant. The youth 
pauses on the threshold of maturity and takes stock of him- 
self. He needs reassurance, perhaps; at any rate he wishes 
to know himself. A certain phase has just been finished; 
it is important to him; and if he is a genius, and has there- 
fore compressed a great deal of sensation into a few years, 
he thinks he can make it important to others. Wordsworth, 
knowing himself to be a poet, but desiring to define t 
himself exactly how much of a poet and what kind he might 
eventually be, wrote “The Prelude” out of a distrust of his 
own powers—not, as certain contemporaries would have in- 
sisted had they seen the manuscript, out of conceit. And 
so on. The penalty thus invited is a serious one. The 


youth who has given his future to the world may live to 
find it unrealized and his autobiography a joke. 
risk he takes has been taken by great men. 


But the 
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“Gentlemen, I shall be delighted to come 
to you as your athletic coach. I accept this 
high office because | want to help preserve 
the lofty ideals that now exist at our col- 
leges. 


“Hooray for Bill!” ... “Bill is all 
right!" . . . “Fifty thousand is not a cent 
too much!” ... “Let us give him sixty 
thousand.” . . . “Rah, rah, Bill!" etc., ete. 
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“I shall uphold the tradition of our noble 


profession and inspire the students with 
« lofty ambitions. 
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“IT shall uphold the tradition of clean, 
red-blooded sport—that greatest of all 
character builders—and shall] see to it that 
in our games we maintain our lofty ambi- 
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“But of course I must keep alive. And 
I shall have to insist upon an annual re- 


muneration of $5,000.” 


By H. 















“But of course the laborer us worthy of 
his hire And I shall have to insist upon 
an annual remuneration of $50,000." 





“Gentlemen, | shall be delighted to come 
to you as your professor of medicine. [| 
accept this high office because | want to 
help preserve the lofty ideals that now exist 
at our colleges. 


“The low grafter'” .. . “Bolshevik!” 
... “Agitator!” ... “Kill him!” 
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The Nakedness of Colonel House 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 


“e HE Intimate Papers of Colonel House,”* by the 

Colonel and his editor, Professor Charles Seymour 
of Yale, do more than tear the mask from the face of the 
most amazing character and the most interesting lesser 
personality of the Wilson Administrations. They strip 
him to the buff. No more extraordinary self-revelation 
can be found in the memoirs of statesmen and public men, 
and it is the more remarkable because of the unconscious- 
ness of the revealing. What could have induced Colonel 
House thus to show his hand and to step out of the char- 
acter of the man of silence and mystery which he played 
upon a world stage is not clear, unless it was that he felt 
the necessity of replying to the letters of Walter Page. 
To him the Colonel has replied, and in doing so he has 
demolished with a few rounds of grape the elaborate 
structure of glorification lately set up about the former 
Ambassador to Great Britain. But in so doing he has 
bared himself, retaining not even a fig-leaf, and the pic- 
ture is not one to enchant in so far as his political activi- 
ties are concerned. True this Texas comet, which sud- 
denly shone in the diplomatic heavens and made its rapid 
and brilliant way through that celestial sphere, cast a 
bright light while it traveled on its way. It did illumine 
the heavens; it did focus upon itself the attention of all 
astronomers and observers. But when it faded out it 
left the heavens exactly as they had been and thereby 
only accentuated the remoteness and the dulness of the 
professional statesman-stars across whose orbits the comet 
had flashed. 

Beyond doubt here is an engaging personality. Shrewd- 
ness, the ability to draw others out, a tremendous power 
of sympathy and quick understanding, of eager friendli- 
ness, of apparent unselfishness, of profound interest in 
world problems—all of these combined, in addition to his 
personal attractiveness, to fit Colonel House for the role 
of king-maker and of king-director. As to this we have 
the testimony of Viscount Grey, who yielded on sight to 
the Colonel’s charms. “It was not necessary to spend 
much time in putting our case to him. He had a way of 
saving ‘I know it’ in a tone and manner which carried 
conviction both of his sympathy with an understanding of 
what was said to him. . . . I found combined in him in a 
rare degree the qualities of wisdom and sympathy. In the 
stress of war it was at once a relief, a delight, and an 
advantage to be able to talk with him freely. His criti- 
cism or comment was valuable, his suggestions were fertile, 
and these were all conveyed with a sympathy that made 
it pleasant to listen to them.” H. N. Brailsford adds this 
to the picture: “House had a way of impressing his per- 
sonality with some unconscious magic on those with whom 
he talked. He seemed curiously modest. He talked very 
simply. One felt ... his courtesy and sincerity.” But 
this work has not proved him to have been entirely sin- 
cere or disinterested. It makes it clear that if he waved 
aside high public office, such as the Secretaryship of State, 
it was because he wished to be President or nothing— 
“nothing less than that would satisfy me...” he him- 





* Houghton Mifflin Company. 2 vols. $10. 


self says. He obtained precisely what he wanted, namely, 
the position of the power behind the throne, and it flat- 
tered his vanity and caressed his ego far more than would 
have been the case had he accepted the Secretaryship « 
State and been held accountable by the country and th 
press for his official acts. 

Public men, office-seekers, press men—whose editorials 
and dispatches he constantly dictated—came to him for 
aid, for news, for a thousand different things. He was 
errand boy, court chamberlain, buffer extraordinary, minis- 
ter plenipotentiary, chief justice, writer of presidentia! 
notes, opinions, and speeches, chief of the secret service, 
the perfect counselor, and finally the self-appointed ar- 
biter of the world’s destiny. There is nothing like it in 
the political history of the United States, and nothing 
like it in the history of the modern world. Foreign diplo- 
mats took their orders from him—Spring-Rice came ti 
House’s heel when called like a well-trained setter (see 
Vol. I, p, 326). On one occasion, writes the Colonel tc 
Wilson, “Spring-Rice wished to know if he was doing 
anything wrong or everything to please the State Depart- 
ment. It was rather a staggering question, and I had to 
tell him that some of his methods might be improved upon. 
He promised to do better” (italics mine). Even when so 
big a man as Franklin K. Lane wished to find out if he 
was doing well as a Cabinet official and pleasing the Presi- 
dent he went not to the President but asked Colonel House. 
There can be no doubt that no other private citizen ever 
wielded greater power; and it, of course, could only have 
been wielded by a big and able man. This he did by th« 
consent of the President, conscious and unconscious. It 
is safe to say that such an arrangement would have been 
tolerated by no other personality than that of Wilson, 
whose shyness, aloofness, and embarrassment in meeting 
people, as well as his laziness and procrastination, mad: 
him only too happy to have in Colonel House a friend who 
kept away hundreds of bores, saved the executive offices 
from conducting much correspondence that otherwise would 
have poured in upon it, and relieved him of endless labor. 

There is no denying that in these volumes Colonel House 
and his editor, Professor Seymour, reveal constantly a 
very great satisfaction with the achievements of Edward 
M. House. To them it is not only an all but impeccable 
record but the most magnificent credited to any man 
among all the leaders of all the nations which were drawn 
into the war. Others might err—even President Wilson 
could blunder—but it is not often that Homer is allowed 
to nod. They are right in taking satisfaction in it, and 
the hidebound partisans of Woodrow Wilson are equally 
justified in gnashing their teeth over this record. They 
cannot deny that Colonel House helped to force Bryan 
upon the President, made up the Cabinet, and furnished 
ideas for it. It was the Colonel who, we now learn, orig- 
inated all or a good part of that magnificent program of 
social and economic reform which made the first two years 
of Wilson’s regime so brilliant in achievement. They can- 
not deny that when it came to foreign affairs House took 
the lead, that he conceived policy after policy, and that 
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Mr. Wilson accepted them and constantly wrote to him 
asking him for advice and aid as to how he should reply 
to a letter or a note or what policy he should institute 
or follow. Here is proof that House composed some of 
Wilson’s most important speeches. 

Besides the Cabinet officers, Colonel House chose the 
ambassadors—a sorry job he made of it, too—and actually 
notified them of their appointments and told them how 
they were to behave. The most amazing thing about it 
all is the way the Cabinet officers and the diplomats sub- 
mitted to this government by an irresponsible individual. 
The Secretaries of State were apparently willing that they 
should be ignored and the public business conducted by 
Colonel House on secret instructions of which they were 
ignorant. Cabinet officers reported to him; they fre- 
quently could not communicate with the President or see 
him for weeks at a time—Lane alone was allowed to dis- 
cuss with Wilson the Lusitania note before it was written, 
and that only over the telephone. The more the President 
lost faith in some of his Cabinet and his diplomats, and 
he lost that faith quickly in several cases, the more he 
was willing that Colonel House should take them off his 
hands. How Walter Page with any self-respect could have 
retained his position as Ambassador to Great Britain is 
beyond explanation; he must have been supremely dense 
not to have suspected that House was in London because 
the President, who often did not answer his letters, had 
no further use for him, and not to have insisted upon 
his resignation when he found that he could not take part 
with Colonel House in urging mediation upon the Allies. 

Now, with all respect to both House and Wilson, the 
role assumed by Colonel House was one that could only 
result in disaster, as it finally did in the irrevocable break 
between the two men. This was due apparently to the 
feeling of the President that his Cardinal Wolsey had 
been faithless to his god in the White House, just as once 
before the relations between Colonel House and the Presi- 
dent were summarily broken off—something not recorded 
in the volumes before us. Moreover, the position that 
House assumed compelled, I am inclined to think, insin- 
cerity and double-dealing, and more so as time went on. 
He became more and more Machiavellian. Thus, he claimed 
to be a pacifist—Professor Seymour even dares to say 
that this man who approved the slaughter of men, women, 
and children at Vera Cruz, the lawless invasion of Mexico 
by Pershing, and the murder of nearly three thousand Hai- 
tians under President Wilson’s orders, “‘was himself, perhaps, 
the most sincere pacifist in America... .” (Vol. I, p. 21.) 
Well, if deceiving the pacifists who came to him in good 
faith and belief in his sincerity makes House a sincere 
pacifist, he is entitled to the credit. His real attitude he 
reveals when he boasts (Vol. II, p. 96) that he stirred up 
a controversy between a group of them “as usual... 
which delights me.” 

Again, at the very time that he was making the 
pacifists believe that he was one of them he was working 
with General Wood in the interest of preparedness and 
plotting how he could bring the President over to all of 
General Wood’s plans for armament. Similarly he was 
for ruthlessness in dealing with any disturbing elements 
in the country. He wanted Congress to give the President 
more power for the immediate deportation of “hyphenates,” 
he consulted with chiefs of police as to how drastically 
disturbing elements should be handled if it came to dis- 


order. “I urged Baker to use a firm hand in the event 
trouble should manifest itself in any way. I thought it 
was mistaken mercy to temporize with troubles of this 
sort”—in which attitude he again unanimously agreed 
with his friend the Kaiser and once more showed himself 
the “sincere pacifist.” Subsequently he always appeared 
to sympathize with those who came to him protesting 
against the infringement of American rights and liberties 
after the outbreak of the war, and particularly against the 
maltreatment of conscientious objectors, and to regret those 
that he 


took place 


official excesses. It is impossible now to believe 
was not in thorough accord with what actually 
to the nation’s dishonor. 

His job compelled him to be all things to all men, 
compelled him to toady, compelled him to play one group 
English, the 


It compelled him more and 


against another, the Germans ayainst the 
French against the British. 
more to devious ways which he herein seta forth in com 
plete nudity, as, for instance, when he proposed to the 
Sritish Cabinet a plan to get the United States into the 
war on the side of the Allies through a set of terms phrased 
in such a way that the Germans would fall into a trap 
If the Germans refused to bite, Edward M 
an unofficial citizen of Texas, promised the British Gov 
ernment that the United State th 

the side of the Allies!* 


would enter War on 


Here we have the most startling revelation of all. This 
official-unofficial intriguer had grown s0 great in his self 
esteem and his power by 1916 that he did not hesitate 
to gamble with the lives of American citizens as if they 


were his peons. He cites Gerard's indignation with the 
Kaiser for speaking of the German, Russian, and English 
people as if they “were so many pawns upon a chesa- 
board,” but on his lone authority House brushes aside the 
Congress of the United States and repeatedly notifies Sir 
Edward Grey that in certain contingencies the United 
States will join forces with the Allies. As Professor Sey- 
mour puts it (Vol. II, p. 179): “House promised that if 
the Germans refused to accept the terms he had outlined, 
the United States would enter the war. This tentative 
understanding, of course, was to be dependent upon the 
approval of the allies of Great Britain.” Nothing said 
about the approval of the White House, although Mr. Wil- 
son was at that time entirely opposed to our entering the 
war—House felt sure the President would obey him! 
Nothing said about the Congress, the war-making power 
in the United States. Nothing said about the American 
people, who might have been expected to have some 
say as to whether their sons should be swept into the 
war. So it went right along. House promised from the 
beginning that the United States would enter the League 
of Nations, forgetting to his cost the existence of the 
United States Senate. Yes, even as far back as 1913, be- 
fore the war, he had the effrontery to offer the Kaiser, 
whom he was so soon thereafter to call a bloodthirsty 
wretch, an alliance with the United States. “I spoke of the 
community of interests between England, Germany, and 
the United States, and thought if they stood together the 





* “It is in my mind that, after conferring with your government, I should 
proceed to Berlin and tell them that it was the President's purpose to inter- 
vene and stop this destructive war, provided the weight of the United States 
thrown on the side that accepted our proposal could do it. I would not let 
Berlin know, of course, of any understanding had with the Allies, but would 
rather lead them to think that our proposal would be rejected by the Allies 
This might induce Berlin to accept the proposal but, if it did not do so, it 
would, nevertheless, be the purpose to intervene.” (House to Grey, October 17, 
1915, Vol. II, pp. 90-91.) 
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peace of the world could be maintained.” On January 11, 
1916, he records that he told Balfour and Grey that Wilson 
would throw over our historic policy of no entangling 
alliances with Europe and would enter into an agreement 
with the’ European nations in matters such as navalism, 
militarism, ete-—George Washington supplanted by Edward 
M. House. On February 7, 1916, he records: “I again told 
them [Briand and Cambon] that the lower the fortunes 
of the Allies ebbed, the closer the United States would 
stand by them.” 

Curiously, while he was doing this he was bewailing 
the fact that the destinies of the people of Europe were 
being settled by their leaders without their knowing any- 
thing about it. Thus he wrote on June 23, 1916: “It is 
not the people who speak, but their masters, and some 
day, I pray, the voice of the people may have direct ex- 
pression in international affairs as they are beginning to 
have it in national affairs.” This from the man who, with- 
out official authority, was, with Woodrow Wilson, the mas- 
ter of the fate of the American people—who were, for 
all House’s pious wish for democracy in international af- 
fairs, permitted by him and by Mr. Wilson to know noth- 
ing about what was going on behind the scenes. Profes- 
sor Seymour recalls with satisfaction that the purpose of 
House’s most important trip to Europe offering mediation 
never reached the press of the United States. 

The history of statecraft surely contains no record of 
anything approximating the naivete and the innocence 
and the self-conceit with which House tackled the European 
problem. Never having had anything to do with foreign 
affairs in any capacity theretofore, he assured the Kaiser 
on June 1, 1914, that the President and he “thought perhaps 
an American might be able to better compose the difficul- 
ties here and bring about an understanding with a view 
to peace than any European, because of their distrust and 
dislike for one another.” “J had undertaken the work,” he 
continued, “and that was my reason for coming to Ger- 
many, aS I wanted to see him first’”—a kindly considera- 
tion that must have gratified His Majesty. House of Texas 
was in the field to compose differences and dislikes rooted 
in a thousand years of peace and war! But that is merely 
one sample. What could surpass his writing to Woodrow 
Wilson on June 17, 1914, that the French “statesmen 
dream no longer of revenge and the recovery of Alsace- 
Lorraine. The people do, but those who govern and know 
hope only that France may continue as now”? At the 
very moment that House penned these lines, Poincaré was 
plotting a world war and, a month later, left for Russia to 
complete those negotiations for the attack upon Germany 
which came to naught only because Serbia struck first. 
He was so ignorant of the actual causes of the war as to 
do England the gross injustice of saying she went into war 
“primarily . . . because Germany insisted upon having a 
dominant army and a dominant (sic) navy” (June 29, 
1916). It is no wonder that the Germans smiled behind 
Colonel House’s back when he first came to Berlin in 1913, 
and said: “Er ist zu einfach”—he is too simple. 

And simple he was all the way through. He would 
suggest his mediation scheme to the French ministers and 
the fact that they listened earnestly to him and said “how 
interesting” convinced him that he had impressed them 
with his cause. Despite his natural sagacity and power 
the British Cabinet strung him along for months so that he 
could write the most encouraging letters to Mr. Wilson, and 


then it all came to naught. Naturally, he blames the British 
Cabinet ministers, even his friend Grey a bit, and bewails 
their inability to seize upon the golden opportunit 
“Colonel House was naturally and bitterly disappointed,” 
writes his Boswell. Often he was delightfully fooled by 
the British ministers, as on February 14, 1916, when }y 
had a long talk with Lloyd George, Balfour, Grey, and 
Asquith: “We all,” he says, “cheerfully divided up Turke; 
both in Asia and Europe.” But as Professor Seymour 
points out in a footnote his hosts did not take the troubk 
to tell House about the secret treaties which these sam: 
four gentlemen had already signed partitioning the Turkis}; 
empire as part of their unselfish war for liberty and ths 
rights of small nations and the self-determination of 
peoples. Finally, what could surpass in incredible, over- 
powering egotism House’s writing to the President o 
February 13, 1916: “In my opinion hell will break loose 
in Europe this spring and summer as never before; and 
I see no way to stop it for the moment... .”? 

Yet curiously enough, while being fooled by individual 
ministers, House at times showed that he did understand 
the motives and the character of the governments with 
which he sought to cope. The Germans he sized up ad- 
mirably; he took their measure well and gauged their 
weaknesses, strength, stupidities; their political follies; 
their self-suicide. On May 17, 1916, he wrote to Wilson: 
“The more I see of the dealing of governments among 
themselves the more I am impressed with the utter selfish- 
ness of their outlook. Gratitude is a thing unknown, and 
all we have done for the Allies will be forgotten overnight 
if we antagonize them now’’—incidentally a delightful 
admission that the United States had been helping the 
Allies during the very time when President Wilson had 
Officially called upon his countrymen to be neutral in thought 
and deed! On April 30, 1916, he was even franker: “What 
the Allies want is to dip their hands into our treasure chest. 
While the war has become a war of democracy against 
autocracy, not one of the democracies entered it to fight 
for democracy. ...” Again, writing on May 24, 1916, he 
said: “It is evident that unless the United States is will- 
ing to sacrifice hundreds of thousands of lives and billions 
of treasure we are not to be on good terms with the 
Allies. ...” House was always properly and righteously 
expressing his abhorrence of German militarism, as when 
he wrote to Grey that Germany must be taught its futility. 
But when it came to the pinch he was equally ready tc 
suggest that we do precisely the same thing that the Ger- 
mans had. Thus he regrets constantly that we did not 
arm to the teeth the minute the war began so that we 
could have compelled England and Germany to yield t 
us, and he does not see that that was precisely the Kaiser’s 
philosophy of using might to do what he thought was right. 
In the event of the failure of his mediation he for a time 
believed we ought to arm on sea and on land to the limit 
and then retreat into our shell and sit waiting for anything 
to turn up that might. In other words, he was as bank- 
rupt of rational remedies as any of the European states- 
men that he criticizes. He wanted his League of Nations 
only, apparently, if we could enter the war in such a 
manner that we could dictate the peace. 

And how he wobbled as to whether we should or should 
not enter the war! Immediately after the sinking of the 
Lusitania he declared: “America has come to the parting 
of the ways, when she must determine whether she stands 
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We can no longer 
remain neutral spectators.” On August 22, 1915, House 
urged the President to send Bernstorff home at once, 
although he believed that it meant war, but Mr. Wilson 
refused to be convinced. Every now and then the Presi- 
dent did refuse to follow the dictates of his mentor and 
Colonel House confesses that he overplayed his hand on 
occasion. By January 6, 1916, House told Sir Edward 
Grey that he was advising the President against actually 
breaking with Germany and thus recorded his opinion: 
“J thought it far better for the democracy of the world to 
ynite upon some plan that would enable the United States 
to intervene, than for us to drift into the war by break- 
ing diplomatic relations with the Central Powers... . 
I confess having advised the President against an actual 
break with Germany at this time’”—an entire change of 
front. By July 16 of that year he had swung around once 
more and it is written that he felt that ultimate cooper- 
ation with the Allies in the war was “inevitable.” 

But when it came to the Presidential election of 1916 
Colonel House was all for trumpeting the fact abroad 
that Mr. Wilson had kept the country out of the war and 
for concealing the fact still further that he [House] had 
done his best at times to put the country into it and still 
believed it inevitable. Politician that he was, he knew 
well that the mass of the plain people were utterly opposed 
to our going to war, and so he cynically recommended to 
the President that he play up to that sentiment—even 
Professor Seymour finds it necessary in a footnote to 
gloss over this inconsistency. “The keeping ihe country 
out of war, and the great measures you have enacted into 
law, should be our battle-cry,” wrote House to Wilson July 
5, 1916. Assiduously the cry of “he kept us out of war” 
was spread all over the country, and it undoubtedly won 
the election for Wilson, because the multitudes of mothers 
who voted for him did so because of the implied promise 
in that slogan that Wilson would continue to keep the 
country out of war. Let anyone who questions this reread 
the keynote speech of Governor Glynn of New York at the 
St. Louis convention which renominated Wilson. That 
speech of Governor Glynn’s was read and edited by House 
and Wilson before it was delivered—“The President and 
I will aid him [Glynn],” wrote House, “in preparing the 
keynote speech. I agreed to take charge of it, and after 
the speech is finished I am to send it to the President for 
criticism.” Yet Professor Seymour thinks it would have 
been “rather Quixotic” for House to fail to take advantage 
of this peace-desiring American mood, although he “had 
himself advocated a plan” which, if accepted, “would have 
brought us into the war.” This is what happens to the 
morals of certain types of idealists when they get into poli- 
ties and have power placed in their irresponsible hands. 

Thus runs this chronicle of egotistic futility to the 
very end. House could see clearly the weaknesses of the 
Allied statesmen, as when he wrote: “My observation is 
that incompetent statesmanship and selfishness is at the 
bottom of it all. It is not so much a breaking down of 
civilization as a lack of wisdom in those that govern; and 
history, I believe, will bring an awful indictment against 
those who were shortsighted and selfish enough to let such 
a tragedy happen.” And yet he had no other vision than 
to drag America into the mess, and when he and his 
chief reached Paris (his views as to Paris we shall doubt- 
less get in a later volume) they were checkmated, over- 


for civilized or uncivilized warfare. 





whelmed, routed by the very shortsighted, 
selfish statesmen whom he so denounced and by their own 
lack of wisdom and force. Lowes Dickinson has written of 
these statesmen: “What little puppets, knocking away, 
with Lilliputian hammers, the last stays that restrain the 
launch of that great death-ship, War.” When it came 
to docking that ship and putting it out of 
again, House’s little hammer was not as efficient as that 
of the other Lilliputians. He could see clearly that if the 
Germans won “the war lords will reign supreme and demo 


incompetent, 


commission 


cratic government will be imperiled throughout the world.” 
Sut he could not see that the abandonment of his and his 
chief’s soundest position that there should be “peace with 
out victory,” “no victors and no vanquished,” insured the 
similar imperilment of democracies by the complete vic 

tory of the United States and the Allies, so that today 
democracy is dead in Italy, Russia, Greece, Hungary, and 
Spain, and totters in as many more. House had a con 

ception of compelling peace, but he wanted to do it alone 
with Mr. Wilson, and he declined the safe way urged by 
Secretary Bryan (whom he called a mischief maker), 
namely, the rallying of all the neutral nations to demand the 
cessation of the war, a practical and entirely wise proposal 
urged again and again, but in vain, upon House and Wilaon 
by the smaller neutrals. So the Colonel's triumphs turned 
to ashes. The unbiased historian must declare him as 
discredited as any of the other war lords if measured by 
his achievements and the results of his policies. Colone! 
House will not be judged by the record of this book alone. 
The Wilsonians will have the next inning and there are 
many letters omitted from these volumes which will then 
see the light of day. They will be certain to bring into 
sharper relief his self-contentment, his frequent errors, 
and the extent of his frailties. 

On all counts the record must not be allowed to stop 
here. Nemesis, the Nemesis of stark Greek tragedy, 
awaited the Colonel at Paris. Nothing came of his plan for 
dictating the peace, beyond the League of Nations, which 
may not survive the year. The friendship which was the 
most valuable thing in the world to him came to an abrupt 
end and this time was not restored. Colonel House was 
never again allowed to see the President he helped to make 
and so largely inspired. That President went into the war 
against his better judgment. He knew that “it would 
mean that a majority of the people in this hemisphere 
would go war mad, quit thinking, and devote their ener- 
gies to destruction....” “Once lead this people into 
war and they’ll forget there ever was such a thing as 
tolerance.” He knew that a peace dictated by the victors 
would rest upon quicksand, for he said so January 22, 1917. 

By this his own record there rests upon the Colonel’s 
head a large share of the blood guilt for those 70,000 
American soldiers who were done to death in France in 
considerable degree because of House’s unofficial adminis- 
tration of our foreign affairs—as uselessly done to death 
as if they had been shot down on the prairies of Nebraska 
in cold blood by their own fellow-citizens, so far as the 
realization of the Fourteen Peace Points or any of the 
American ideals in entering the war is concerned. For 
the condition of Europe today is infinitely worse than 
in June 1, 1914, when Colonel House turned up in Potsdam, 
calmly assured the Kaiser that only an American could 
solve Europe’s troubles and end her rivalries, and added: 
“Kaiser, I am here.” 
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The Alien Property Scandal 


By EDGAR MELS 


I 
Much of the plunder of the Ohio Gang, obtained in 
various and devious ways during the three years of 
Harding’s Administration, was used to pay the deficit of 
the 1920 Harding-Coolidge campaign. 
7\ROM a source good enough to be credited by the De- 
partment of Justice comes the statement that Harry 
Daugherty, who himself christened the “Ohio Gang,” testi- 
fied to the above effect before the federal grand jury inves- 
tigating the Alien Property Custodian’s office. Several 
indictments have been found already as the result of that 
investigation, among them being Thomas W. Miller, the 
late Jess Smith, collector for the Ohio Gang, and others. 
Whether Daugherty made such a statement or not matters 
little, for when Colonel Miller, the former Custodian, is 
placed on trial the “lid” is likely to be blown off and both 
the secrets of that campaign and the inner workings of 
the Republican Party are likely to be revealed. 

The indictment of Colonel Miller (there are rumors 
of a superseding indictment as this is being written), like 
that of Senator Wheeler, is of political origin. Not that 
Emory Buckner would tolerate politics in the conduct of 
his office of United States Attorney—no such inference as 
this is intended. But behind the Miller indictment is a 
story of interlocking politics and “honest graft,” told here 
for the first time. It is not a pretty story, though it really 
is no more malodorous than the revelations before the 
Brookhart-Wheeler committee. 

Many national figures are involved, directly and indi- 
rectly. Among them are J. J. Roskob, of the General Mo- 
tors Company, a du Pont corporation; T. Coleman du Pont, 
Senator from Delaware (Miller’s home State); Averil Har- 
riman; John T. King, former political boss of Bridgeport, 
Connecticut; Ned Thurston, former chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Republican State Committee; Vincent A. Car- 
roll, Assistant District Attorney of Philadelphia; Jess 
Smith; Senator Guy D. Goff; and lesser lights. 

In order that the delicate nuances of Republican poli- 
tics may be appreciated and understood by the reader, it 
becomes necessary to turn back to those memorable days 
of 1920, when Leonard Wood was making a strenuous and 
expensive campaign for the Republican nomination for 
President, and when King, Miller, and Thurston acted as 
his Eastern boosters. Miller is one of the leaders in the 
American Legion and is popular among Legion men. King, 
practical politician, hard boiled and efficient, was never an 
alluring personality. At that time he was chairman of the 
Republican State Committee. Thurston, who in a way is 
the man of mystery in this tale, was a giant physically (he 
is dead now), with charming manners, and a good mixer. 

The three men were closely affiliated in the Wood cam- 
paign, but when it faded out at Chicago, either because 
Wood would not consent to an agreement to turn the Tea- 
pot Dome leases over to Jake Hamon or because he would 
not match pennies with Harding personally as to which 
should head the ticket, King dropped out of the family. 
Thurston and Miller helped in the Harding campaign, and 
when the smoke of battle had been blown away Miller was 


made Alien Property Custodian. The only other connectio; 
between Miller and Thurston in Washington was tha: 
Thurston took over Miller’s apartment when Miller moved 
into other quarters. 

Yet Thurston plays a large part in the story to come. 
for he it was who turned over to Miller $47,500 of the 
Liberty bonds paid by the German owners of the America; 
Metals Company, for the return of the property to it 
foreign owners. It is because of this alleged conspirac; 
that Miller, Jess Smith, Richard Merton, and the Swiss 
holders of some stock of the parent company were indicted 
Since the transfer was made the Supreme Court at Wash. 
ington has held a similar transfer in another case legal, s 
that the actual transfer is not now so much the questior 
as whether any one was bribed, whether a conspiracy was 
hatched, and whether money was paid. 

The American Metals Company was 51 per cent Amerj- 
can, the remainder being German when it was seized } 
the then Alien Property Custodian, Mitchell Palmer. Th: 
German-owned shares were sold and the proceeds invested 
in Liberty bonds, numbered and thus traceable. The war 
ended and “normalcy” was enthroned at Washington. Tw 
Americans, Henry Bruére and Julian Beaty, knowing t! 
value of the American Metals business, sought to buy the 
foreign interest from the Alien Custodian. They went t 
Germany and, with the consent of the War Trade Board 
tried to effect a sale to themselves. The transaction finally 
fell through. 

Merton, one of the original German owners, scenting 
something and desirous of getting his property back, came 
to Washington, but found there unseen and as yet insur. 
mountable obstacles. So he returned to New York to con- 
sult Averil Harriman, with whom he had had business rela- 
tions. Harriman introduced Merton to John T. King. The 
latter agreed to obtain the return of the property—now in 
the form of Liberty bonds amounting to some $7,000,000— 
if Merton would pay him a “retainer” of $50,000, which 
was done. (King received $112,000 all told.) Then King 
took Merton to Washington and introduced him to Jess 
Smith as the “fixer” of the Ohio Gang, the intimate of the 
all-powerful Daugherty. Smith agreed to the deal and re 
ceived $25,000 on account. 

Then Merton went to the Alien Property Custodian’s 
office and laid before it the facts in the case. George Wil- 
liams, managing director of the office, asked for more in- 
formation and Merton went to Germany to get the desired 
data. He returned and laid before Williams and Adna 
Johnston, Daugherty’s representative, facts purporting to 
show that as far back as 1912 the Merton interests had 
hypothecated their stock with the Société Suisse pour 
Valeurs de Métaux and that the Swiss concern was the 
actual owner at the time of seizure. 

The transfer was made in 1921 and approved by Guy 
D. Goff, then an assistant to the Attorney General and his 
intimate friend and supporter, and now a Senator from 
West Virginia. During the Brookhart committee’s inves- 
tigation of the Department of Justice and of its chief, Mr 
Daugherty, it developed that all papers relating to the at- 
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tempt by the two Americans to purchase the property had 
neen missing from the dossier laid before Goff. Senator 
Wheeler was anxious to ascertain what had become of 
them. Miller, on the stand, testified that he had never 
seen them. Adna Johnston followed suit, as did Williams. 
Strange to relate, all three told the truth, for the missing 
papers were in the archives of the War Trade Board, placed 
there by Mitchell Palmer, and forgotten. Merton, mean- 
while, on the successful conclusion of his negotiation, paid 
an additional sum in Liberty bonds to his American bene- 
factors. The grand jury charges that the total amount, 
$391,000, was divided between Jess Smith, Thomas W. 
Miller, and John T. King. 

This ends the history of the case and begins the story 
of how Miller’s political enemies used the fact of King’s 
retainer from Merton in an attempt to end Miller’s career. 
One of the most interesting angles in this political drama 
relates to the struggle between King, boss of Bridgeport 
and former State committeeman, and J. Henry Roraback 
of Hartford, who succeeded him and eventually forced him 
out of Connecticut State politics. King and Roraback had 
peen bitter political and personal enemies. The latter had 
made repeated attempts to force King out of the Repub- 
lican machine, but each time King had proved elusive. 
Somehow or other Roraback became acquainted with King’s 
part in the American Metals case. He bided his time 
until early in September of las, year, when he set the 
machinery in motion to effect the downfall, of his enemy. 


Here we must mention that Colonel Wiiliam Donovan, 
Assistant Attorney General and receptive candidate for 
Attorney General, Governor of New York, and National 
Commander of the American Legion, disliked Miller 
mainly because of various American Legion matters. 
Roraback, knowing Donovan’s ambitions, is said to have 
caused the grand jury investigation of the Alien Property 
Custodian’s office, which, incidentally, caused unrestrained 


and rather boisterous rejoicing in the camp of Senator 
du Pont, who also dislikes Miller. However, Roraback’s 
action in setting the investigation afoot proved futile so 


far as the last Bridgeport election was concerned, because, 
though King’s part in the matter was made public through 
Hearst propaganda, the sympathy of the voters of King’s 
personally owned city went out to the man they thought 
abused and his ticket was triumphantly swept into office 
After which King went abroad, returning the other day 
just in time to face an indictment for perjury in omitting 
from his 1921] share in the $391,000 
received from Merton. In the actual that 
money lies the Government's case. It is known that $112 
000 went to King, $25,000 to Smith, $47,500 to Miller, and 
$40,000 was traced to Harry Daugherty. What has be 
come of the balance, $166,500? No one seems to know 


division of 


\In a concluding article to be published nert week Mr 
Mels will explain the circumstances in which the bonds were 
given to Mr. Miller and the use made of them 


Samoa 


Shall We Navalize 


or Civilize It? 


By MADGE A. RIPLEY 


HE story of Samoa ought to be a languorous tale of 

palms and moonlight, alluring beaches and dusky 
maidens, with the white uniform of the American navy to 
give due contrast and background. In reality it is but one 
version of the sordid tale of the arrogance of the white man 
toward another race, with this to differentiate it—that the 
Samoan race has personality. It does not concede the white 
man inherent superiority. It weighs and balances his words 
and actions, and judges accordingly. In some respects it 
finds him better than it, in others worse. It desires to 
emulate the good. Throughout all truthful descriptions of 
Samoa we find mention of the independence, dignity, and up- 
standing pride of the Samoan people, their aspirations and 
efforts. The Samoans, now divided under the authority of 
England and the United States, have demanded for years 
past their just rights from both. A year after the Chiefs of 
Western Samoa presented their grievances to the British 
Government they had secured, and now enjoy, a share in 
their own government. For over five years the people of 
Eastern Samoa have labored with the Government of the 
United States. But in order to understand these efforts we 
must approach their present situation with more detail. 

Situated near the center of the island groups of the 
South Pacific, Samoa is a natural port of call for vessels 
passing from the northern Pacific, or the Atlantic via the 
Panama Canal, to Australia and New Zealand. In addition 
to this advantageous location Samoa has the one splendid 
harbor of the Pacific islands, a harbor which a naval officer 
has declared of inestimable value to the United States “in 


the present situation in the Pacific.” From the time white 
explorers began to appear in the Pacific the advantages of 
Samoa were recognized. The soil is fertile and productive, 
the climate equable and not oppressively hot; hurricanes 
do not ravage these islands so severely as they do other 
sections of the South Seas; and the people are handsome 
and hospitable, kind-hearted and intelligent. 

Among the first settlers came British missionaries, who 
early in the nineteenth century led the Samoans to accept 
Christianity, put their speech into writing, translated the 
Bible into Samoan, and made it a function of the native 
church to teach the children to read and write their ver- 
nacular. Even today no other piece of literature has been 
turned into the Samoan tongue, and the zeal of the mission- 
aries and their converts has largely crushed the traditions 
and legends of the centuries before their advent. 

Fifty years later Samoa had acquired inhabitants from 
various European countries, each group eager to make the 
influence of its nation paramount and maneuvering to secure 
possession of the islands. However, the Samoans had no 
thought of surrendering to any other nation their institu- 
tions and government, the latter an oligarchy authoritatively 
said to have been in existence in the fifth century, and ruled 
by hereditary chiefs assembled in councils called Fonos. Be- 
fore 1865 the larger Powers began to maintain consular 
service in Samoa, thus recognizing the Samoan Government. 
Between 1878 and 1880 Germany, Great Britain, and the 
United States made separate treaties of peace and friendship 
with the Samoan Government and each secured permission 
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to use a certain site as a station for marine supplies. The 
concession of the United States was a strip of land about a 
mile long and half as wide on the shores of Pago Pago Bay; 
Germany was envied because she was permitted to fly her 
flag over her location, since these treaties gave no proprie- 
tary rights in the islands to any of the governments. 

As time passed the rivalry among the groups of white 
residents and their interference with the Samoan Govern- 
ment increased. In an attempt to end this the three Pow- 
ers in 1889 entered into a treaty among themselves and with 
the Samoan Government providing that the Samoan Gov- 
ernment was free and independent, that the Samoan people 
were entitled to their own form of government, and that the 
respective citizens and subjects of these Powers should have 
equal rights of trade, residence, and personal protection in 
Samoa; but no rights of ownership were conveyed. This 
treaty, however, was not sufficient to terminate the jealousies 
of the whites or to enable the Samoans to cope with their 
political machinations, and the charges and incriminations 
grew until at one time the possibility of war among the 
Powers loomed over the Samoan imbroglio. Finally, each 
government selected a high commissioner to go to Samoa, 
with instructions that by consultation with one another and 
the Samoan people they should arrive at a plan which wouid 
put an end to the ceaseless friction. The American high 
commissioner was Mr. Bartlett Tripp, whose report to our 
Government is found in full in our Foreign Relations Re- 
ports (volume for 1899). He states that the commissioners 
canvassed the situation with the Samoan people all over the 
islands and found their sentiments practically unanimous 
Mr. Tripp’s opinion of the Samoan people and his advice to 
our Government are embodied in the following excerpts 
from his report: 


In time the native will be able to take his part in the 
government of the islands, with an intelligence equal, if not 
superior, to that of the white man now there... . He is 
anxious to learn, he wants a white man’s government... . 
The great bulk of the natives and nearly every chief can 
read and write and they are adopting the habits of civiliza- 
tion with great alacrity. ... We spent several days at 
Pago Pago. This, unlike the other reef openings, is a land- 
locked harbor, a beautiful inland harbor. It resembles one 
of those beautiful Swiss lakes. . . . ] cannot impress upon 
my government too strongly the necessity of its undivided 
possession of this harbor. It is the only one worthy of the 
name on the islands. The harbor and the entire island 
should be under our individual control. In short, the whole 
island must be had. 


This report must not be confounded with the joint 
report made by the high commissioners as a body to all the 
governments, which recommended a _ reorganization of 
affairs in Samoa by a plan which Mr. Tripp says had been 
suggested in substance by the Samoan chiefs. But this plan 
was never tried. Instead the governments chose to act upon 
the individual reports of their commissioners and agreed to 
divide the islands among themselves, entirely disregarding 
the Samoan Government, to which they were bound by 
treaties of friendship, and the Samoan people and their 
expressed wishes. This decision was embodied in a treaty 
made by the Powers, to which the Samoan Government was 
not a party, abrogating former treaties. England chose a 
free hand in other South Sea regions, Germany took Western 
and the United States Eastern Samoa, England and Germany 
announcing that they gave up their rights and claims to it, 
evidently meaning that their subjects should not have equal 


rights with the citizens of the United States to reside, trans. 
act business, and be protected in Eastern Samoa, since they 
had never acquired any rights of ownership to convey. 

Three days after the exchange of ratifications of this 
treaty in 1900 President McKinley ordered the Navy Depart. 
ment to establish the authority of the United States in East. 
ern Samoa and declared it an American naval station. It js 
evident that he had as much right to do this as he had ty 
order a United States naval station made of the Isle of Map 
or Corsica or any property belonging to another govern. 
ment. He also violated the plain provision of the Constity. 
tion that Congress shall determine the form of governmen: 
for all land secured by the United States. From this irregy. 
lar and unlawful act of McKinley’s has come a most peculiar 
situation, for Congress has never yet acknowledged any 
rights of ownership in Samoa and has never made an enact. 
ment respecting the islands except for maintaining and im. 
proving the naval establishment. In this, the situation i, 
Samoa (and from now on when speaking of Samoa I refer 
to Eastern or American Samoa) differs from that of any 
other bit of territory customarily claimed as American, since 
all others, as far as I am able to ascertain, have been ac. 
quired rightfully and are actually owned by the United 
States. Samoa is the only one seized ruthlessly, without 
legal right, by superior force of arms, from a nation and 
people to whom we were at the time bound in a treaty of 
peace and friendship. r 

After the naval officers detailed to that purpose had 
seized the islands they tried to secure a “cession” of them 
to the United States, and it is upon the document of these 
“cessions” that the Navy Department now bases a claim of 
ownership to the soil of American Samoa. It is evident 
that since Congress had not authorized the seizure, the naval 
officers detailed to Samoa could not be lawfully empowered 
to negotiate cessions. They secured them from certain 
chiefs who were not given authority to represent the Samoan 
Government in ceding the islands to the United States. And 
the documents plainly state that upon the fulfilment of 
certain conditions by our Government the islands will be 
ceded to become a “separate district or territory to be an- 
nexed to the United States,”* thus providing for a civil gov- 
ernment whenever the islands should become the property 
of the United States. Subsequently, the Navy Department 
did not hold, as it now does, that these “cessions” conveyed 
ownership of the islands. 

The naval officers sent to Samoa, although perceiving 
the actual status but vaguely, realized that they had a free 
hand in island affairs since they need give no account of 
their actions and stewardship to the representatives of the 
American people. As a result Samoa has become a little 
kingdom owned and operated by the Navy Department for 
its own benefit and the personal advantage and aggrandize- 
ment of officials sent there. The only function of the Sa- 
moan people in this naval paradise has been to furnish 
funds; their rights and needs have been ignored. The naval 
officials set up an island government separate from the ad- 
ministration of naval affairs in Samoa, made themselves the 
officials of this island government, and levied taxes upon 
the Samoan people to meet all its actual and professed ex- 
penses; and although at first recognizing the Samoans func- 
tioning through their Fono, they gradually took away even 
the semblance of authority and finally dissolved that body. 
They promulgated a code of laws which creates various 





* See The Nation for April 12, 1922. 
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offices for the Samoan Government, gives instructions to 
magistrates, creates a judicial administration, establishes a 
legal tender and customs regulations, enacts a penal code, 
creates a system of land laws, regulates Samoan titles of 
nobility, and marriage and divorce, to mention but a few of 
its astounding features. This code definitely states (Para- 
graph 1, Section 3): 

The laws of the United States of America shall be con- 
sidered to be in force in American Samoa, subject, neverthe- 
less, to the provisions of this declaration and such laws and 
regulations as shall, from time to time, be promulgated by 
the Governor of American Samoa. 

It is a boast often made by naval officials in Samoa that they 
sannot be called to account before any court of the United 
States for any acts committed in Samoa, that even the Su- 
preme Court has no jurisdiction over them as officials at 
Samoa. 

The abuses and evils arising naturally from such a situ- 
ation can be imagined almost as clearly as they can be 
stated. In 1920 and 1921 the Samoans were goaded by con- 
ditions to make definite and very unpleasant charges against 
the naval administration. These charges were addressed 
to the President of the United States with a request that 
an investigation of Samoan affairs be conducted by a com- 
petent and impartial tribunal not connected with the Navy 
Department. The President referred the matter to the Navy 
Department and after it was so referred a similar request 
was addressed to that Department. An opportunity to prove 
the charges made, as well as others not detailed, was asked, 
but the Navy Department has never dared either to conduct 
such an investigation or to deny the charges made. 

One difficulty is that naval officers apparently can con- 
ceive of no other method of government than of receiving 
and obeying orders. The commandant, or governor, as the 
highest officer rules the civil population in the manner cus- 
tomary under hostile military occupation. He is the sole 
lawmaker, and either personally or through his personal ap- 
pointees administers the laws he himself makes and judges 
those who may violate them. Justice is accordingly unknown 
on the islands. The one white judge (both British and 
American citizens have held this position) uniquely com- 
bines in one individual the functions which we divide among 
the judge, jury, prosecuting attorney, and attorney for the 
defense. There is no appeal from this kangaroo court to 
any court regularly established. Local affairs of the Sa- 
moan, both village and district, are handled entirely by 
appointees of the commandant, who must obey orders with- 
out question. 

The oppressive autocracy of the naval government is 
illustrated by various incidents. When some thirty men of 
Nuuuli, Tutuila, desired to pay a debt due another village 
they vainly applied for permission to do so to the naval 
officials, who, fearing discussion of governmental matters, 
never allow Samoans to go from place to place about the 
islands without their consent. Finally, their mayor, an ap- 
pointee of the commandant, said that he would assume re- 
sponsibility and told them to go and pay their debt, which, 
due and unpaid, laid them open to court action. The men, 
therefore, obeyed him. For this they and the mayor were 
arrested, tried, and sentenced either to pay fines or be im- 
prisoned at hard labor, and the mayor was removed from 
office. Since the fines levied totaled about $350, the people 
of Nuuuli held a “town meeting” and decided, in protest to 
such injustice, that the men should endure imprisonment 








rather than increase governmental revenues for their oppres- 
sors to handle. 

The first homicide committed by a Samoan since the 
Powers divided the islands occurred in Tutuila in July, 
1923. The accused was judged by a court composed of a 
former court clerk, a naval officer, and a Samoan, but one 
of them a lawyer, and all selected by the commandant for 
the purposes of this particular case. Although the defend- 
ant asked for jury trial, it was denied, in spite of the fact 
that the Constitution makes jury trial obligatory for every 
man accused of a capital offense where the United States 
exercises jurisdiction—which it does in Samoa, regardless 
of ownership. The Constitution also provides that if such 
crime occurs outside the States, Congress shall determine 
where the trial will be. But this court, so appointed, pro- 
nounced the accused guilty of murder in the first degree (al- 
though the evidence pointed either to manslaughter or ex- 
cusable homicide) and sentenced him to hang. This sen- 
tence was upheld by the commandant on the ground that 
the man did not establish his innocence, and the accused 
was hanged fifteen days later. 

There was no audit of the various funds from April, 
1900, to November, 1920; and when an audit was had that 
November it covered but the last two months 
period. 


of the whole 
For a special road tax paid for many years, the 
Samoans had by 1921 one mile of good road, entirely within 
the limits of the naval “Yard.” 
road were constructed so poorly, however, that there were 
constant excessive repairing costs, the overseer having been 
an enlisted naval fireman. A special school tax was paid 
for but one ordinary schoolhouse in twenty-three years; 
the others were merely Samoan houses without equipment 
Until recently, in spite of protests, children were compelled 
in some villages to attend sectarian schools for public in- 
struction. And the schoolbooks used everywhere have been 
Australian texts compiled, as they state, “to ... assist in 
fostering the growth of national and patriotic sentiments” 
for the British Empire! And yet the Samoans have inces- 
santly pleaded for good roads and more and better schools, 
without ever objecting to increased taxation for these 
purposes. 

A naval officer complained that some people expected a 
paradise of American Samoa. This is deliberately untruth- 
ful, but one might reasonably expect considerable results 
from any administration which has levied heavy taxes for a 
quarter century, which has put several naval officials in ex- 
cellent financial condition, and allowed a British employee 
to embezzle $13,000 from Samoan funds unpunished. One 
might reasonably expect something more than four small 
dispensaries—two without physicians—to attend all the 
medical and surgical needs of over 8,000 people, afflicted 
not only by tropical diseases but those introduced by the 
whites. And one might expect that the Department of 
Agriculture would develop island products, improve live 
stock, and introduce new plants, that the aid of the Bureau 
of Education would be invoked in the peculiar educational 
problems of Samoa; or that the assistance of the Bureau of 
Public Health would be enlisted to conserve life and estab- 
lish sanitary conditions. But naval officials, although pub- 
licly charged with gross maladministration and inhuman 
neglect, have not wanted expert assistance. The Samoans 
accuse them of deliberate intent to keep the natives in pov- 
erty and ignorance lest they demand their just rights with 
increased means and knowledge. 


Later severa!l milea of 
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But the great and vital defect of the naval administra- 
tion of Samoa has been its denial of those impalpable but 
essential attributes of humanity upon which we base both 
government and religion. When the United States through 
its Navy Department destroyed the Samoan Government 
it destroyed the citizenship of the people of Samoa, their 
birthright. It has allowed a whole generation of boys and 
girls to come to adult life without education, without oppor- 
tunity, and without recognition of their inherent human 
rights. 

And so today the Samoan has no civic entity; he is 
literally a “man without a country.” Several years ago 
the Declaration of Independence and its translation into the 
Samoan language were printed in the paper published by 
the Navy Department in Samoa. One chief who read a 
copy wrote a letter to the paper, the text of which follows 
(translated) : 

We read the Declaration of Independence and I should 
like to ask a few questions in regard to it. In what way 
does it apply? Does it apply to the Department of the Navy 
and the territory ruled by it or just to the territory of 
America proper? For there is a vast difference between the 
words of the Declaration of Independence and the manner 
in which the Navy Department conducts the government of 
Samoa. 

As to this, if you compare these two things—the gov- 
ernment as carried on by the Navy Department and the 
civil government of the United States as outlined in the 
Declaration of Independence—it seems to me that the treat- 
ment meted out by the Navy Department in administering 
the government of Samoa brings great shame upon those 
who drew up the Declaration of Independence. The name of 
the Navy Department is soiled on account of those who have 
done and now do these great wrongs in Samoa, which are 
contradictory to the Constitution of the United States and 

the principles laid down in the Declaration of Independence, 


Hot Air About the Pole 


because they began and still maintain a tyranny in Samoa. 

When we show these matters fully to the world, al! 
these wrongs done by a great and wise government to a 
weaker nation, a nation without arms and poor and not 
wise in governmental matters, and compare the treatment 
given by the American Government to the Samoan Govern- 
ment with that given to the American Colonies when they 
rose in revolt against Great Britain, it will bring shame to 
the President and the Secretary of the Navy and the Con 
gress of the United States, because of the wrongs which 
the Samoan people suffer by reason of the cruel tyranny of 
the naval officers sent to Samoa as representatives of the 
Government of the United States—that guvernment founded 
upon the love of God, all-powerful, who made that govern- 
ment strong and mighty and established it upon the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

You know that the chiefs and people cannot get to- 
gether to discuss these matters because if the naval authori 
ties learn that any discuss governmental matters the Sa- 
moans are arrested, tried, and condemned. 

Such a statement should inform Americans not only of 
the outrageous governmental conditions the Samoans en- 
dure but of their capabilities as well. The man who s 
wrote, although ignorant and uneducated, has an ability and 
intelligence which any American might be proud to possess, 
and shows himself quite obviously “superior to the white 
man now there.” 

All the evidence for the past seventy-five years indi- 
cates that the Samoans ardently desire education, civiliza- 
tion, advancement. The fact that for years they have strug- 
gled for their just rights against the autocracy of an irre- 
sponsible naval government proves their tenacity of purpose 
and intelligence. Their plea to America is for a civil gov- 


ernment and a share in that government—a responsibility 
they are well able to assume with kindly and intellligent 
assistance. 





By C. B. ALLEN 


A‘ old adage has it that the more haste one is in the 
less speed one makes; a modern and entirely appro- 
priate adaptation might be that enterprises which go off 
half-cocked are quite likely to miss fire. The current fashion 
of aerial expeditions to the North Pole furnishes one ad- 
mirable instance and promise of several others as the sea- 
son for Arctic flights approaches. 

It has been chronicled in the daily press that nine 
expeditions, representing five different flags, will join this 
summer in a race to the North Pole, or to claim what- 
ever land there may be in the unexplored wastes at the 
top of the world. At least seven, according to the an- 
nouncement, will use aircraft. The facts are that several 
of these so-called expeditions have joined (with marvelous 
success) in a race for publicity in which their intention 
of flying to the Pole is, one hopes, better than their chances 
of ever doing so. 

Captain Roald Amundsen started it all when he flew 
back from the Arctic last summer to a world that had 
given him up as dead. He announced he had failed to 
reach the Pole with his two airplanes, but would try again 
this year in a dirigible. 

Early last winter the Detroit Aviation Society and 





the North American Newspaper Alliance—the latter hav- 
ing lost Amundsen to a rival syndicate after scoring a 
world “scoop” with his story in 1925—decided they would 
“beat the old Viking to it.” They started patriotical] 
enough by trying to soft-pedal the fact that the most suit- 
able airplane they could find for their purpose was built 
by the Dutch designer, Fokker, who made planes for the 
Germans during the war. It had been their secret passion 
to use a three-motored ship built in the Ford factory at 
Dearborn until trials convinced all concerned that it was 
“insufficiently developed.” Expediency caused them to 
choose a single-motored Fokker monoplane and a three- 
motored machine of the same type, the latter for the actual 
dash across the Pole. 

The 400-horse-power single Liberty-motored ship had 
been tried out thoroughly in this country even to a minor 
crack-up in the mountains of Pennsylvania that cost it 4 
wing-tip and a wheel. It was a good ship and needed only 
to be fitted with extra fuel tanks and a new motor. The 
other, just arrived from Holland, had to be rigged for its 
three 200-horse-power Wright Whirlwind engines. Th 
motors themselves, air-cooled and untried in the Arctic. 
were to be equipped with special attachments to guarante 
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their proper functioning in the frigid Northland. The 
factory, harassed by constant requests to speed up the 
work, did the best it could with no precedent to guide it. 
The motors were completed and tested on the block. The 
plane was ready. Even a layman would have supposed it 
logical to instal the engines and have a test flight. 

But there was no time. The boat on which the two 
planes and the rest of the expedition were going to Alaska 
would leave Seattle in a few days. This was the end of 
January. There was winter weather to spare with zero 
and sub-zero temperatures; probably at high altitudes it 
was as cold as the Arctic ever gets. A flight from New 
York to Seattle under these conditions would have been an 
admirable test for the two planes. If minor troubles had 
developed the expedition still would have been within easy 
reach of trained mechanics and proper machine shops. 
Spare parts would have been available. It would be hard 
to imagine a better training flight for the proposed pilots, 


and everybody concerned would have learned something of 


‘conditions they would have to face later. 

Instead the planes were carefully loaded on flat cars 
and shipped across the continent, requiring some thirteen 
days in transit. They went by boat to Seward and thence 
by the Alaska Railroad to Fairbanks. One of them had 
never been in the air and there was no assurance that it 
would fly except that Fokker had built it and that other 
ships of the same type had flown. 

Two marvelous snow sledges manufactured in Detroit 
had been sent ahead to drag 6,000 gallons of gasoline and 
other supplies totaling fifteen tons over a 1,000-mile trail 
to Point Barrow, the hopping-off place for the Pole. Ap- 
parently the sledges were expected to do the work because 
they were built by a Detroiter. 

Long before the airplanes reached Fairbanks the snow 
motors had demonstrated that they were an utter failure 
by rolling up a grand total of sixty-five miles on the Point 
Barrow trail in fourteen days. This in spite of previous 
announcements that they would make a daily average of 
thirty-five miles. Nothing daunted, those in charge de- 
clared the planes would ferry their own gasoline, laying 
down a base at Point Barrow. Their proposed route lay 
over the Endicott Mountains, where a forced landing in an 
airplane so weighted down with gasoline that it could 
barely stagger off the ground would mean disaster if not 
certain death. Yet the expedition cheerfully announced 
that each plane would deposit four or five hundred gallons 
of gasoline at Point Barrow with every round trip. 

Then it was discovered that the radiator of the Liberty 
motor was full of holes. This was hailed as “more hard 
luck,” and then it was discovered that there was no spare 
radiator with the expedition. A local job of patching was 
done. Presently both ships were ready for the trial flights. 

Captain George H. Wilkins, leader of the expedition, 
and Carl B. Eielson, one of his pilots, went up in the single- 
motor plane for a test flight. Eielson made a “stall” land- 
ing and seriously damaged the machine. The next day 
Wilkins and Major Thomas G. Lanphier, commanding 
officer of Selfridge Field on leave as “unofficial observer” 
of the expedition, took up the three-motor ship. Lanphier 
crashed it in landing, even as Eielson had wrecked the 
other. Both men are experienced pilots, accustomed to 
landing on snow-covered fields which might dazzle a pilot 
hot used to snow landings. What happened to them? 

They were, it develops, used to flying only biplanes. 


Neither had been trained in a Fokker monoplane before 
leaving for Alaska. A monoplane has a different “feel” 
in the air; it doesn’t warn its pilot with the positive action 
of a biplane about to stall. A little practice gives a pilot this 
“feel,” but Lanphier and Eielson lacked practice. There 
was too much haste about getting started to bother with 
details. One airplane has been patched up and has begun 


ferrying supplies to Point Barrow. It is barely conceivable 


that both will eventually get there without mishap. but 
the odds have been against the expedition from the start, 
and now they are almost insurmountable 

Lieutenant Commander Richard E. Byrd, who com- 
manded a group of navy amphibian planes with the 


MacMillan expedition into the Arctic last year, heads an 
other North Pole flight. His hopes are pir 
engined Fokker monoplane similar to the 
It has flown more than 10,000 miles in this 
ordeal for it ir 


success in ten. Like 


ned upon a three 
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country under 
all weather conditions, but Byrd plans an 
which it stands about one chance of 
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ship-carried supplies, 
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hese 
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water with a land machine, and the 
down,” heavily loaded, on uncertain and very probably ur 
favorable terrain. He must do this not wevera! 
times if he is to lay down sufficient fuel at Cape Morris 
Jesup for his proposed 400-mile dash to the Pole 

Next in line of American expeditions is that 
by Lieutenant Leigh Wade, round-the-world flier who didn’t 
get quite around and afterward broke into print by virtue 
of a non-stop automobile journey across the United States 
The word “announced” is used advisediy. Wade's “Uni 
versity Men’s North Pole Expedition’—reputedly backed 
by alumni of a half dozen American universities—seems 
have been organized largely with an eye to headlines 
Like Wilkins and Byrd, he proposes to use a three-motored 
plane, so that failure of any engine would not force the 
ship to descend; but the machines Wade asserted would 
be employed have not even been built. 
firm making the sort of motors he claimed would be in- 
stalled in them professes to have heard nothing at all of 
the scheme except through the newspapers. 

In this same class may be placed the polar expedition 
of Dr. Hugo Eckner, head of the Zeppelin works, who flew 
the Los Angeles to this country from Germany; though in 
fairness to Dr. Eckner it should be said that ineredibly 
credulous newspapers are responsible for linking his name 
to a ridiculous project. Naive news dispatches state that 
Dr. Eckner is awaiting permission from the Powers which 
signed the Versailles Treaty to build the airship in which 
he will fly to the Pole, yet the papers print in the very 
next paragraph that he will make the flight this summer. 
A few minutes with a pencil and the construction statis- 
tics for dirigibles of the Zeppelin type should reveal to 
anyone that a dozen Dr. Eckners couldn’t get such an 
airship ready. 

There is a expedition equipped with 
specially built seaplanes which will try to follow the route 
taken last year by Amundsen, continuing across the Pole 
to Alaska. A French navy expedition, using motor sledges 
reputed capable of fifteen miles an hour over snow, ice, or 
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water, will be launched across the polar ice-pack from a 
ship. The fate of the Detroit snow motors is enough to 
make the world skeptical of these machines even though 
they are the invention of Captain Otto Sverdrup, Nor- 
wegian explorer. The sledges plan to carry seaplanes 
which will “fly from the Pole to New York.” Remembering 
Amundsen’s experience in getting off the polar ice after 
he came down, it is hard to take this venture seriously. 

A Russian expedition or two is thrown into current 
accounts of proposed flights to the Pole, possibly for good 
measure. Of course their object is to plant the Soviet 
flag on whatever land the top of the world may boast. If, 
as Captain Amundsen believes, such land exists and is 
habitable, the plan is to colonize it. Such a possession 
would be of great strategic importance, it is held, as a 
stoppinyg-place for future trans-polar flights from the Old 
World to the New. Dirigibles and airplanes could refuel 
there, though from what source unless oil-fields are dis- 
covered and refineries set up is not made very clear. Obvi- 
ously trains and ships would not be able to take oil and 
gas to the new land. Dirigibles might do it, but the United 
States and the other nations which seem so anxious to 
claim the hypothetical Polar Continent have thus far con- 
sidered the ability of dirigibles to survive Arctic condi- 
tions so problematical that they have sedulously avoided 
sending them to solve the mysteries lying at the top of 
the world. 

This, logically, brings up again the question of 
Amundsen. Of all those who have talked of flights to the 
North Pole he is the only man of his generation who has 
scraped up the capital and the courage for an actual at- 
tempt. In no wise is this a reflection on the United States 
Navy expedition, headed by Commander Byrd, which went 
into the Arctic last summer with Donald MacMillan. Byrd 
and his men made many daring flights under tremendously 
unfavorable conditions, but their mission was exploration, 
the range of their Loening amphibians limited, and their 
purpose at no time a dash to the Pole. Amundsen, on the 
contrary, flew straight toward the top of the world, and, 
but for a mishap, would have crossed it. He came back 
convinced that only a dirigible could accomplish the flight 
and immediately began negotiations with Premier Mussolini 
for a semi-rigid Italian airship about half the size of the 
ill-fated Shenandoah. 

The Norge, as Amundsen had the ship rechristened 
in honor of his native Norway, inflated with hydrogen, as 
she will be on her trip into the Arctic, has a carrying ca- 
pacity of more than twenty-two tons. Her fuel tanks will 
hold gasoline enough for sixty-five hours’ cruising at fifty 
miles an hour; her three 250-horse-power motors are of 
the same make that brought the Los Angeles across the 
Atlantic from Germany to the United States; the pro- 
posed trans-polar flight totals not more than 2,000 miles. 
Amundsen plans to take his time, circling here and there 
in his search for land, making observations and avoiding 
storms. All of which sounds pretty well compared with the 
somewhat sketchy rival expeditions which are already 
hurrying to the Pole—at least on paper. Careful advance 
preparations, including fuel, hydrogen, and other supplies 
sent by ship to the hopping-off place at Kings Bay, Spitz- 
bergen; a balloon shed there to house the Norge, and a 
mooring mast at which she may tie up give a further op- 
timistic tone. But there is another side of the picture. 
The Norge is at Rome, where she has successfully 
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undergone test flights after being revamped to fit Amund. 
sen’s needs. She must be flown to Spitzbergen and thi; 
flight in itself is no small feat. Her buoyant gas is high); * 
inflammable, as the air disasters of recent years at! Ct 
all too tragically. There is more than a gambling cha: . 
that the Norge will be destroyed by handling or other « 
dents before she has a chance to start her flight acros : 
Pole. co! 
If no disaster occurs to mar Amundsen’s venture befor, oe 
it actually is under way, what then? Nobody knows - 
Years ago a man named Walter Wellman, himself an Arct; ne 
explorer of note, took a dirigible to Spitzbergen to attemp: we 
what Amundsen is now so confidently undertaking. ; : 
failed without really getting started. The two ventures “e 
are not comparable, for the airship Wellman had was to Be” 
Amundsen’s Norge as were the first automobiles to those es 
of today. That, however, is not the point. Wellman today Re” 
is convinced that a dirigible will perish in the Arctic fron ae 
no more sinister cause than the quick changes of tempera- a 
ture she will encounter. Bright sunlight and temperature: pas 
above freezing give way in an hour, he says, to overcas! 
skies and sub-zero cold. Warmth and sunlight will expand ww 
the hydrogen of an airship, increasing its buoyancy and 9 
volume until valving often is necessary. A forty-degree a 
drop in temperature, Mr. Wellman says advisedly, works we 
havoc on this same hydrogen and makes it imperative t and 
throw overboard ballast or cargo. Let this happen once or ther 
twice, he says, and the best airship in the world will find dida 
itself sinking helpless to the polar ice-fields. we 
Whatever Amundsen’s chances of success it is well t a 
remember that he started the “race to the Pole” this year ve 
and last, and that both times he has steadfastly refused the 
to race. It should also be borne in mind that in 1925 there -“ 
were many who planned to beat him to the Pole, but limited ” 
their exploits, strangely enough, to talking about them liquo 
This year’s crop of Polar flights has yielded, so far, on 
start which has been a series of gloomy mishaps, a few oo 
constructive beginnings, and a number of “hot-air expe- he 
ditions.” Unfortunately the hot air has neither the 
channel through the polar ice nor melted the cold fact that pe 
flying there is an extremely precarious undertaking. ~ 
e 7 appee 
Pinchot vs. Pepper vs. Vare Je: 
genta 
By FRANK R. KENT 7 
Washington, D. C., April 3 F¥ette 
Y long odds the most interesting, colorful, and sig- fourt 
nificant political situation in the United States is th: made 
one created by the three-cornered Pennsylvania primar bo by 
contest for the Republican Senatorial nomination which by _ 
the time this appears in print will be near its final stage Pease 
Its far-reaching and vital character does not appear to | cs 
fully grasped either in Washington or outside. 1 w 
It is not only that the State is the home of the age r — 
Mr. Mellon, concededly the most powerful single influence ‘Parent 
in the Government today. Nor is it merely because i: a : 
the most impregnably Republican State of them all. \ * M 
is it because the Senate seat at stake is that of the piov ad ; 
Pepper, the most eloquent and oleaginous of all the Coolids rs 
eulogists, whose support of the Mellon policies, so far # Da 
is known, is marred by only the single instance of his com duestic 
mittee vote to give the silver producers $5,000,000 to whic a 
Mr. Mellon says they are not entitled. but sti 
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Besides these things, the fight is notable because more 
millions are actively engaged than in any other politica! 
ontest in the country or in any we have seen in a lony 
+ime, and further because the prestige, power, and politica! 
position of the dominant group in the dominant party are at 
stake. The Mellon-Reed interests ran the last Republican 
ynvention. They are really running the party now and 
tory for their candidate means that they will run it in 
Defeat means an unpredictable convention, and the 
surface calm of the good Calvin, plus his cautious if not 
over-grateful neutrality, does not prevent a complete under- 
standing of the situation at the White House. It is well 
inderstood there that the prestige of his most potent sup 
port is threatened and that a Pepper defeat would in al! 
probability be followed by a complete loss of interest in 
polities by Mr. Mellon and his retirement from the Cabinet. 
The fact is they are all badly scared. Personally my be- 
lief is that the financial interests back of Pepper are so 
vast that they cannot afford to lose—and won't. 

However, politics is an uncertain game. You never 
can tell. And the battle is such an unusual one that it is a 
joy to see it go to the finish. It isn’t often that the massed 
power of money is unable to straighten out the kinks with- 
out having to go to such lengths. This time they failed 
and they don’t like it. Seldom too in American politics is 
there as striking a contrast presented as in the three can- 
didates. It is a wonderful situation. There is present 
every element of drama save the love interest-——which is 
notably lacking. But everything else is there—hate and 
greed, revenge, money, religion, license, pride, and the love 
of power. Also there has been injected as the outstanding 
issue the question always avoided by politicians if possible, 
but of more interest to more people than any other—the 
liquor question. 

The story is best told by presenting the candidates. 

First, Governor Gifford Pinchot, the dryest of the 
drys, the enemy of the “organization,” the denouncer of 
“the gang,” a reformer, an aristocrat, a crusader, gradu- 
ate of two universities, the possessor of much inherited 
money, a Roosevelt Republican, not in tune with Mr. 
Coolidge, and a prickly thorn in the flesh of Mr. Mellon, 
appealing to the Christian men and women for support, 
and cracking both his opponents over the head as repre- 
sentatives of sinister interests. 

Then there is Congressman William Scott Vare, the 
wettest of the wets, who went to no school after he was 
fourteen years old; was supporting himself at fifteen; has 
made his million himself; was once, so it is said, referred 
to by the late Senator Penrose as “the ash-cart statesman”; 
is regarded by some as a “roughneck”; is the boss of the 
unsavory Philadelphia machine, the leader of the gang, the 
friend of “the boys.” The Philadelphia vote is about one- 
third the vote of the State and the Philadelphia machine 
is enthusiastically back of its boss, whose platform is ap- 
parently all wet. Besides the machine, Mr. Vare has sup- 
port from Ralph Beaver Strassburger, the wealthy gentle- 
man who once acted as angel for Hiram Johnson, two years 
ago kept Pinchot from going to the national convention, 
nd owns a few upstate newspapers. 

And finally there is Senator Pepper himself. For a 
While it was impossible to tell how he stood on the liquor 
question—but he has been smoked out. Reluctantly he took 
his stand with the drys—not a very firm stand, it is true, 
but still a stand. He is not as dry as Pinchot, but he is 
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He is like that 
looks 
phia gang supporting Vare, but with tolerance 


Pittsburgh 


not as wet as Vare. toward 


in his attitud 


“machines.” He with loathing upon the Philadel- 


upon the 
estab- 


machine supporting himself. Thus he 


lishes the claim of his friends that he is a 


broad minded 


man capable of seeing both sides. Senator Pepper is 
good man and highly educated. He never went to a put 
school; was graduated from the University of Pennsyivanik 
and has a long list of honorary degrees fror ‘ i 
versities, which he enumerates in the sketch of his life, 
written by himself, in the Conyressiona! Dire | ne 
same sketch he points out that he is a member of “‘variou 
organizations and learned societies concerned with edu 
tion and research.” In a word, Senator Pepper is a hig} 
brow. He is also the leading authority on the canonica 
law oi the Episcopal church. A fine lawyer with high con 
munity standing, he came to the Senate six years ago with 
a reputation as a political idealist, which he has somewhat 
marred by the partisan character of his votes and the 
abandonment of his own views at the crack of the part 
whip. 

The real thing back of Senator Pepper is the Mellor 


interests. If it were not for these he would not figure ir 
the fight at all. But with Mr. Mellon, his colleague Sena 
tor Reed, the banks, the railroads, the stee! 
big newspapers, and all that these combined interests rep 
resent, he has the strongest backing of the thre: It is 
hard to see how he can lose. They can’t afford to jet 
lose. But he isn’t happy. Nor are they. 
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In the Driftway 


T was quite by accident that the Drifter saw in the a 

count book of the Kind Lady this item: O. R.—50c. He 
was inquisitive, and so the story was unfolded. The Old 
Reprobate is, to speak plainly, a bum. He is not dis 
tinguished looking, nor are his clothes well tailored. They 
are instead various and of ancient vintage. He does not 
shave. He knows the speak-easies over well. He haunts 
the streets by day and fifteen-cent beds by night. But 
he has a leisurely and unhumble eye; and he has attained 
the dignity which comes of constancy in anything, whether 
it be improvidence or respectability. The Kind Lady is the 
Old Reprobate’s best friend; and when he gets hard up he 
calls upon her for aid and advice—though he never asks for 
either. He merely appears and with instinctive self-respect 
says that he has come to call and see how “you and the little 
girl are gettin’ along.” The Kind Lady, however, divines 
that he has nothing in his pockets and finds him an odd job 
in the backyard or the basement. 
Reprobate worked faithfully and earned $2. 
is also wise. “If I give you this,” she said, “you'll only get 
drunk. I'll give you enough for a bed and breakfast and 
keep the rest for you.” The Old Reprobate was satisfied 
and a few days later brought her another dollar to keep for 
him. Thrift, with its attendant glow, had come into his 
life. Then he began to aspire. He told the Kind Lady that 
he wanted to save enough money to rent himself a room. He 
was tired of temporary fifteen-cent beds. The desire for 
better things had come along with thrift. His savings grew 


On one occasion the Old 
The Kind Lady 


to $12—and he rented a room with part of his wealth. He 
had done no drinking for weeks. 
the Old Reprobate were encouraged. 


30th the Kind Lady and 
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UT the experience of having a permanent room, in 

which he might lie long after the compulsory rising 
hours of those who occupy the beds of charity, put a danger- 
ous—though highly civilized—idea into the Old Reprobate’s 
head. He came one day to his “bank” and asked for some of 
his savings. He explained that he didn’t want to work that 
day. He wanted just to sit in his room and smoke. It was 
this desire for contemplative leisure that proved the begin- 
ning of the end. Obviously, the object of his contemplation 
was not the most desirable, for the day following his excur- 
sion into leisure he came again to his benefactress. “There’s 
a woman in my rooming-house that needs money,” he said 
earnestly. “I told her I’d loan her $5.” Lo! another mid- 
dle-class virtue had knocked at his heart. The Old Repro- 
bate was going in for philanthropy. The Kind Lady, a phil- 
anthropist herself, was not entirely convinced of the worthi- 
ness of the cause, but she could not prevail against the Old 
Reprobate’s persistent arguments. Finally she gave him $2. 
Atter that the savings dwindled. When all of his money 
was gone he had to give up his room. Speak-easies knew 
him again, but thrift no longer. The Kind Lady asked 
gently if his rooming-house friend had paid back her bor- 
rowings. He confessed that he hadn’t been able to find her 
since he had left. After all, ladies must live. 


% * * * * 


“MO thrift, ambition, and charity betrayed the Old Repro- 
bate to a cynical world. The Kind Lady has not seen 
him now for months. It may be that in his embittered state 
he threw himself into the sea; or it may be that he merely 
went South for the winter and will come back trailing a 
spring breeze. But the Drifter at least profited by the Old 
Reprobate’s experience. He realized that even thrift is a 
snare and a delusion. But it was with real regret for a van- 
ished faith that he drew out all his savings—and bought 
himself a new spring hat. THE DRIFTER 


Correspondence 
Eminent Aliens 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: At this moment, when Congress is considering drastic 
bills dealing with aliens, restriction of their entry, their registra- 
tion, their deportation, it may not be inappropriate to con- 
sider aliens in another light. Had certain aliens within the 
past fifty years been forbidden to enter the United States, or 
been harassed almost to death by compulsory registration 
with the accompanying requirement of an annual payment of 
$5, or had they been deported upon trivial evidence, would 
our country have lost or gained in reputation? 

Naturally all of us Americans were immigrants or descen- 
dants of immigrants, but we will limit our list to those who 
have crossed the seas in our own time; thus ruling out 
Canadians, for though names like that of Dr. Osler and Bishop 
Brent are typical of the great addition made to our national 
life by those who have crossed the border, the number would 
be too great to be here considered. We are thinking particularly 
at this time of those who have come from the Old Country to 
the New, looking to it as to a Promised Land where there 
would be no pogroms or famines, but where liberty and oppor- 
tunity would be found. 

From Hungary came Professor Michael Pupin of Colum- 
bia University and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the Free Syna- 
gogue, and from Germany that great inventor Charles Stein- 
gave us that distinguished medalist, Victor 


metz. Russia 


Brenner, and his great master, St.-Gaudens, came from Ire|.;, 
Willem Hendrik van Loon, whose histories and pictures instr. 
and delight both young and old, came from Holland, and fr, 
the East End of London came Samuel Gompers, to wh, 
more perhaps than to any other one man the American |a}, 
movement owes a great debt of gratitude. Marconi lived :, 
a time among us, but as he was already distinguished wh. 
he came we cannot, perhaps, claim that we had a share in }; 
development, though we owe much to his genius. 
Robert Haven Schauffler has put it well when he says: 


Countrymen, bend and invoke 

Mercy for us blasphemers, 

For that we spat on these marvelous folk, 
Nations of darers and dreamers, 

Scions of singers and seers, 

Our peers, and more than our peers. 
“Rabble and refuse,” we name them 

And “scum of the earth,” to shame them. 
Mercy on us of the few, few young years, 
Of the culture so callow and crude. 


Help us to father a nation strong 
In the comradeship of an equal birth, 
In the wealth of the richest bloods of earth. 


This then is our problem, the duties of hospitality to t) 
alien. And how are our servants in Congress planning : 
circumvent the part in the history of civilization that Ameri: 
has taken from the beginning? House Bill Number 5583 pr. 
vides for the registration through the post office of all alice: 
over sixteen years of age and that their changes of resideny 
physical appearance, and name must be reported. Failure: 
register is made a crime and subjects the alien to deportatix 
This bill would create a system of espionage and intimidatix 
unknown in this country. We picture the youth Michael Pup: 
forced to undergo such indignities—would he not have & 
cided that Hungary was more to his mind than America? (r 
St.-Gaudens, would he have tolerated such oppressive treatment’ 

Baltimore, Maryland, March 26 ELIZABETH GILMAN 


Newspaper Circulation Figures 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the circulation table accompanying an article 
Journalistic Jazz, in your issue of March 31, I gave inaccura 
figures for the New York World, as follows: Daily, 3146 
Sunday, 387,912. The figures given in the 1925 Ayer’s nev 
paper directory are 378,912 for the daily and 574,452 for t» 
Sunday. The article was written before the 1926 Ayer’s wa 
available, giving these figures: daily, 348,148; Sunday, 581, 

New York, March 30 SILAS BENT 


Wages for Wives—A Russian View 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A group of us (with the exception of myself all Ru 
sians) discussed your recent articles on Wages for Wives. 1! 
consensus of opinion without a dissenting voice is that 
whole question of wages for wives is but an additional sign 
the disintegration of the family in capitalistic society and 
its penetration by the selfish spirit of business. 

The social revolution in Soviet Russia has liberated wom! 
and has put her at par with man. She has been truly soc! 
ized, of course not in the absurd and sensual manner of y% 
stupid propagandists. Woman has been socialized by giv 
her equal opportunities in the social, economic, and politi 
life of the country, by guaranteeing her equality before * 
law, and by stressing a single standard of morality. M 
women in Soviet Russia are contributing to the family inco 
They not only manage their household and children but ‘% 
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quently work at some factory, office, or school. I personally 
gm the mother of five minor children and yet I find time to 
feach at @ school fifteen hours per week. 

The relation of husband and wife is to us not one of em- 
ployer and employee, or that of business partners; it is a 
gucleus or a cell of a voluntary communist society we are 
aspiring to, where each contributes according to his strength 
gnd receives according to his needs. We want neither book- 
keeping nor contracts with our husbands. We find it not at 
gi! to be a sign of progress when that which once was built 
poon the relation of mutual trust is reduced to that of mere 
business, where all life values are priced according to materia! 
gains and losses only. We free women of Russia do not sell 
gurselves nor our labor to our husbands; neither do we con- 
sider ourselves bound by a tradition of a lifelong union. We 
jive together while we love each other and we separate when 
ge find that we do not fit. We revolt against the thought that 
the spirit of business wants to invade that which is dearest to 
gs. By this of course we do not say that all unions of man 
and woman in Soviet Russia are ideal or ever will be. The 
abandoned and wanton woman or man of course needs to be 
taken care of, but we want to do this socially just as we take 
care of abandoned children or sick or aged people. In a social- 
ist society this is no grave problem. 

No wages or shares for us wives of Soviet Russia! Our 
family is not a business! And our love relations are not meas- 
ured in terms of money. 


Moscow, February 15 ELIZABETH J. HECKER 


Praise for Mr. Ducasse 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have only just read the two columns by C. J. 
Ducasse on Significant Form; but I have already read it twice. 
Not for a long time have I encountered so pithy, pertinent, 
and pungent a criticism. Will you not give us some more of 
Mr. Ducasse’s exquisite surgery? Surely there are other 
growths he can rid us of with the same quick fingers. I wish 
he might attend and report, for instance, one of the courses 
given by Mr. Orage. 


New York, February 22 WITTER BYNNER 


The Essence ot Monuments 


To tHE EpiTroR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: Although The Nation touches the essence of things 
More often by far than any other American publication, I 

Believe it has for once analyzed a situation wrongly. 

In the issue of February 17 is an article on Monuments 
ani Monuments which supplements an article along similar 
lines published about two weeks ago. Both denounce the efforts 
of worshipers of Roosevelt, Wilson, Bryan, etc., to erect im- 
pressive monuments or establish monumental parks in Wash- 
ington, D. C., which would tend to dwarf the present Wash- 
ington and Lincoln memorials. 

If it be remembered that the racial memory acts upon the 

age of a man who has somehow attracted the attention of 
nation or a world to extract and preserve only the precious 
tal of his ideals for the contemplation of posterity, it will 
evident at once that whose name is perpetuated matters 
le, provided his deeds have in general expounded any of the 

Vital human qualities. 

} The chief function of monuments is therefore to act as 
ervoirs for the preservation of ideals. The memories of the 
theosized men serve only as ever-widening channels through 

Mich flow the waters of admiration to fill the reservoirs. If 
numents are looked at in any other light, they immediately 
enerate into symbols of an egotistic exhibitionary complex. 

ean, in plain terms, that a native speaking to a foreigner 


will always take care to imply that the greatness of his coun- 
try’s heroes is to be measured by the size and grandeur of 
their monuments. 

Philosophical argument aside, to view the matter with that 
outstanding American trait, practicality, one is f 
that beautiful parks and useful monuments (not 


reed to admit 
nausoleums!) 


are too rare and precious to be refused merely because a name 
is attached to them. Gifts with even more embarrassing 
strings attached are not refused by great universities, for 


these string inhibit their fundamen 


tal way. 


cannot usefulness in any 


7 herefore, if the follower f R wos velt ‘ W i] or 
Bryan wish to contribute Beauty or Utility in the name of 
their particular will-o’-the-wisp, halt them not gut re 


mend that they create their parks in localities more needful 
of beauty and of sunlight than Washington; a fund to replace 
the graveyards of lower Manhattan, of downtown Boston, of 
central Philadelphia, with restful parks would immensely fur 
ther that other great American cause, Digestion, and would 


considerabl 
FENN 


lower the neurasthenia death-rates 


New York, February 11 GERMER 
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The Dictatorship in Greece 
By ARTHUR E. E. READE 


Athens, February 18 


S many constitutions as Greece has had in three thou- 

sand years of history so many tyrants has she had 
to upset them, but General Pangalos has created a record 
as the first dictator to upset his own constitution. 

The Greek dictator follows a tradition now well estab- 
lished among the mighty of this earth in letting it be 
known that he cherishes no other ambition than to retire 
from politics to private life among the family goats and 
pigeons at Eleusis; yet, needless to say, no one is more 
energetic in thwarting this ambition than General Pan- 
galos himself—to the extreme sorrow of the politicians 
whom he has deprived of press and place. After the 
coup d’etat by which General Pangalos seized power last 
June the National Assembly, before it adjourned, ap- 
pointed a parliamentary commission to complete the draft- 
ing of the constitution for the National Assembly to ratify 
in October. This commission was under the chairmanship 
of M. Papanastassiou, a former Prime Minister and the 
leader of the Democratic Union, the party of the left- 
wing anti-Venizelist Republicans (the permanent suppres- 
sion of whose organ, Dimocratia, and Athenai this week 
gives the coup de grace to the opposition press and has 
been followed by the deportation from Athens of M. Papa- 


nastassiou himself). The commission introduced into its 


constitution a clause automatically relieving the Prime 


Minister of the burden of office at the end of a year. 
General Pangalos answered this insult to a soldier’s sense 
of duty by promulgating his own constitution and re- 
lieving the adjourned National Assembly of the humilia- 
tion of having to accept it at the point of the bayonet by 
dissolving that body, a fortnight before it was due to 
reassemble. The elections which were to follow have now 
been indefinitely adjourned in favor of “integral democ- 
racy,” which, we learn from General Pangalos himself, is 
the correct description of the present regime.* 

Half a century ago there was an optimistic Greek poet 
who wrote: “When they hold free elections in the land, 
the ten plagues of Egypt will disappear.” In the mean- 
while Greece has to draw what comfort it may from the 
hopeful statement of a recent communiqué that “In all 
probability (sic) when the opportune (sic) moment shall 
have arrived, the Government will not hesitate to submit 
the work completed to the popular verdict.” This pros- 
pect has been further qualified by the announcement that 
the Government “considers the party leaders to be com- 
pletely discredited in the eyes of public opinion. Conse- 
quently it seems not impossible that in the message which 
it {the Government] will address to the people for the 
elections, it will forbid all those who have hitherto par- 
ticipated in politics in any way whatever to continue taking 





* Plans for a further revision of the Greek form of government were an- 
nounced by General Pangalos in March. He will, he states, create a constitu- 
tion providing for a bi-cameral legislature, “using the United States as a 
model,’" and investing the executive with wide powers. He plans himself to 
run for the presidency. The London Times, commenting upon this measure, 
says: “The real parallel is probably to be found in the Fascist dictatorship 
of Signor Mussolini. Like his Italian model General Pangalos has taken the 
government by storm; like him he is prepared to regularize his position—but 
on condition that the ‘old parties’ comply with the conditions which he has 
imposed manu militari on the electorate, or remain silent.” 


—— 


Clearly these elections are to be an example of 
even more “integral” than that of 4 


part.” 
democracy 
dictatorship. 

For seventeen years Greek politics have been the sp, 
of the group of army officers principally belonging to 4, 
regiment of Evzones and the old Royal, now Republic. 
Guard. It was at their luncheon party that Genera! P, 
galos found himself, when the time for the toasts had » 
rived, moved in the spirit to respond to the officers’ app», 
and proclaim himself thenceforward Dictator. It did » 
amount, as most of the foreign press supposed, to a fre 
coup; it merely meant that the Government was then. 
forward in form what it had already been in practice :, 
the preceding six months. The pretense was at |x 
abandoned that the revolution had as its prime object - 
hasten the achievement of the constitution (over which * 
National Assembly had been debating ever since the ove 
throw of the monarchy) and thus to enable the country : 
return to “normalcy” by way of free elections. 

The overthrow of the Michalacopoulos Government: : 
June had been the army’s answer to the breakdown of 
Graeco-Serb treaty negotiations as a result of the Jugos; 
demand for control of the Gevgeli-Salonica railway lin~ 
Jugoslavia’s insistence being attributed by General Px. 
galos and his supporters to the feeble military condition : 
Greece, a state of affairs for which the Conservative }. 
publicans then in office and their immediate predecess 
were held responsible. 

General Pangalos is heart and soul a man of war. }: 
does not pretend otherwise. The long-promised consti; 
tion was scrapped almost before the ink with which ts 
President of the Republic had signed it was dry, and it wa 
scrapped so that the popular vote should have no chance: 
check the unprecedented program of military, aeronautiu 
and naval development, to which an almost bankrupt sts 
is being committed, and the reckless cutting of the alreat 
miserable social services. 

Nothing piqued the plain, simple soldier more than * 
Venizelist criticisms of his riotous militarism during % 
Graeco-Bulgar frontier dispute—when, as one of his om 
subordinates remarked, “he tried to conduct diplomacy 4 
if he were commanding an army corps.” He was furthe 
nettled by the opposition of the parties of MM. Papam 
stassiou, Caphandris, and Michalacopoulos during % 
municipal elections in the autumn; this opposition wd 
held responsible for causing the abstention of many midd: 


Se ee 


class voters and splitting the vote of the rest with (yi 


consequent victory in Xanthe and Salonica (where a ge 


eral economic crisis has followed the slump in the tobacq: 


trade) of the Labor and Communist candidates who we 
supported by a bloc of trade unions and refugee organi# 
tions and the Jewish and Macedonian national minoritié 


Nor, when the elections had been annulled only for “ 


same result to be repeated again with an increased 1 


jority against the Government, was the moral effect of (% 


reverse diminished by the arbitrary arrest of the succes 
ful candidates whose crime had been their success. A ret 
tionary government, however, can always make the ms 


of a “red peril”; it provided an opportunity to justify "% 


virtual outlawry of the leaders of the opposition, and, §7 


doubt with a view to winning support for the dictator: 


in easily alarmed quarters, the new Sureté Speciale, un! 
the cousin of General Pangalos, Commandant Ghinos, p" 
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ceeded to the arrest of a succession of “heads of the Cheka,” 
“just arrived from Moscow” who, if police statements are 
to be believed, were all conveniently provided with docu- 
ments asserting in writing their secret intention to assassi- 
the Cabinet. One of these dangerous individuals 
turned out to be an émigré Russian officer, a former 
“White” in exile since 1918. Two more were messengers 
employed by the Soviet Mission in Athens—both Greeks, 
one not a Communist at all, the other a youth of eighteen 
whose parents had emigrated with him from Odessa in his 
childhood. More serious, however, has been the arrest of a 
Soviet citizen, employed in the technical department of the 
Legation. His detention in prison for many weeks with- 
out formal charge preferred has strained relations not only 
between the Soviet Legation and the Greek Government 
but also between General Pangalos and his Foreign Office 
itself. For there was also arrested the director of the 
Foreign Office archives, M. E. Stephanou, charged with 
having attempted to negotiate the sale of state documents 
to the Soviet official. The sole evidence of a treasonable 
plot lay in the reports of detectives and agents-provoca- 
teurs but it was only after a long imprisonment without 
trial that M. Stephanou, whom the police had arrested with 
much eclat, was released with the minimum of fuss and 
publicity. Meanwhile there had quietly occurred an event 
of considerable diplomatic significance: M. Rouphos, the 
Foreign Minister, issued a statement saying that no one 
but the Government was in charge of foreign policy, which 
brief and mysterious announcement presumably though not 
specifically had reference to the sudden dismissal the fol- 
lowing morning, at half an hour’s notice, of the permanent 
head of the Foreign Office, M. Caftanzoglou, one of the 
most trusted and respected men in the somewhat sordid 
official life of Greece. A foreign diplomat in Athens re- 
marked that M. Caftanzoglou was the only Foreign Office 
official with whom one could transact official business with- 
out being offered a deal in raisins or some profitable specu- 
lation. M. Caftanzoglou has loyally refrained from all ex- 
ploitation of his grievance, but it is known that his oppo- 
sition to allowing questions of expediency to interfere with 
Greece’s friendly relations with all foreign Powers had 
brought about profound differences of opinion between him 
and M. Rouphos. 

M. Rouphos is an old Royalist. So effectively has Gen- 
eral Pangalos, doughty champion of extreme Republican- 
ism, disposed of royalism as an issue in Greek politics that 
the erstwhile Royalists, now calling themselves simply anti- 
Venizelists, join his Government to recover old scores 
against those Republican parties—Venizelist or anti-Veni- 
zelist—who held the majority in the National Assembly! 
It is perhaps to these reformed Royalists that one may look 
for any future change. M. Zaimis, a former High Commis- 
sioner of Crete and one of King Constantine’s prime min- 
isters, is mentioned as the possible leader of a move to oust 
General Pangalos early in the spring. It is commonly 
estimated that since the resignation of Admiral Hadji- 
kyriakos, the Prime Minister cannot count on the sure sup- 
port of more than 20 per cent of the armed forces. The 
wish may be father to the thought in these estimates; still 
it is interesting to note the opinion of M. Jules Rateau, 
the Athens correspondent of the Temps, that even last 
June the military movement could have been defeated had 
M. Michalacopoulos cared to put up a fight; M. Rateau 
should know, for it was he who, bringing to M. Pangalos 


nate 








—— 


the news that a warrant was out for his arrest, persyad,; 
the General to start the revolt. 

Meanwhile M. Venizelos himself has let it be knoy, 
that he contemplates a possible return to Greece when % 
has completed the task on which he is at present engageg— 
the preparation of an edition of Thucydides, with a politi. 
cal commentary! 


The transfer from the town police to the gendarmer; 
of the task of maintaining law and order in Athens jg 
symptomatic of the lighter side of the dictatorship in th. 
third of the Mediterranean peninsulas. The town poli¢ 
now have the more delicate responsibility of arresting ladje: 
whose skirts do not reach within 35 centimeters of the 
ground, of taking in charge girls under 21 seen out after 
10 p. m. unaccompanied by parent or guardian, of throw. 
ing spiked poles under the tires of reckless motorists, ang 
of bringing before their Archbishop priests found fre. 
quenting cabarets or worse. 

Statistics relative to crime in 1924, just issued, reveg| 
the fact that in the whole of Greece, whose total population 
is less than that of London, no fewer than 41,541 criminals 
(including 2,429 women) were condemned in the course of 
twelve months. The crimes include 2,887 cases of cattle. 
stealing, 5,060 cases of illicit speculation, 5,392 cases of per- 
sonal violence (from murder downward), and 160 cases o 
brigandage. Brigandage, often of a picturesque Robin Hood 
type, still flourishes in Greece, and is likely to continue tp 
do so, for so long as the brigands maintain their code of 
romantic chivalry toward friends and of ruthless vengeance: 
toward foes they will not be betrayed to the authorities }; 
the peasants or the clergy on whose hospitality they de. 
pend—a hospitality by no means always unrecompensed. 
General Pangalos, however, is on the war-path against 
brigandage no less than against pacifism and short skirts. 
After the recent public execution in Athens of two officers 
found guilty of malversation of state funds, the Prim 
Minister warned the brigands of the mountains that th 
first hanging in Athens (a spectacle, by the way, whic! 
drew the biggest crowd of the year) would be by no mean: 
the last. At the beginning of the present year the penal 
machinery of the country was so congested by having 70,(0( 
prisoners to deal with that the Government is amnestying 
those charged with such offenses as adultery (!) who ar 
willing to pay 200 drachmas for their release. Hereinafter, 
says General Pangalos, the penal code is to be made mor 
savage than it is and all remissions of sentence and re 
leases on parole will be abolished. 


Government by gendarmerie (I borrow the term from 
a government official) has not terrorized the Greeks int 
that silence so cautiously preserved on all occasions by op 
ponents of the Government in certain other Balkan state 
The hard-tried citizen, be he a governme™t official himse! 
or a waiter in a cafe, does not hide his disapproval or tha 
energetic patriotism which inspires the Dictator to raise: 
forced loan by the method of devalorizing the currency # 
the end of the week when workmen have just received the! 
wages, while the money of the well-to-do in the bank is & 
pressly exempted. The eloquent philippics of the officia 
press on the peril that threatens from the Macedonia borde 
do not fill the stomach of the poor man waiting on a quel! 
at the money-changer’s to sell the clipped-off quarter of bi 
week’s wages at knockout prices to the speculators who ¢# 
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gait to change it into government stock. The Greek 
shrugs his shoulders, half in protest, half laughingly, throws 
yp his s hands, and murmurs in tones of despair, “Ellada” 


they do not say “Hellas” nowadays, it would sound too like 
Hélas! 


Fascism in the Dodecanese 
By ROBERT BYRON 


T the eastern end of the Mediterranean, 

A around the southwest corner of Asia Minor, lies a 
group of thirteen islands known as the Dodecanese. For 
many years the cultural center of the ancient world and 
juring two centuries the outstanding military bulwark of 
Western civilization, these islands, with the surrender of 
Rhodes in 1523, eventually fell under the suzerainty of 
Turkey. Here they remained until the Italo-Turkish War of 
1912, when the Italian Admiral d’Aste Stella, in command 
of a squadron of battleships, sailed across the Aegean and 
called on the Dodecanesian Greeks to help him deliver them 
from the domination of the Infidel. The combined effort 
proved successful. The Italians, however, were obliged to 
cupy the islands until the cessation of hostilities with 
Turkey; and they had not evacuated them before their entry 
into the Great War rendered their retention strategically 
essential. At the same time Italy felt compelled, for some 
inexplained reason, to forbid the mobilization of the 
sanders on behalf of the Entente Powers. 

After the war, by Article 122 of the Treaty of Sevres, 
signed and ratified by Italy in 1920, it was eventually 
agreed that the twelve smaller islands should be ceded to 
their parent country, Greece; while in the event of the 
British renunciation of Cyprus, the fate of Rhodes was to 
be determined by plebiscite in 1935. Meanwhile the Greek 
troops had been sent to Smyrna. The disaster of 1922 
ensued; and the Italians, relieved of their fear of a suc- 
cessful Hellenic militarism, decided to remain where they 
were. Their administration of the Dodecanese today pre- 
sents a complete negation of the accepted precepts of 
civilized government. 

Different opinions have been held as to the quality of 
Turkish liberalism. But for the purpose of comparing the 
past with the present, one quotation from an edict issued 
in 1835 by Mahmud II will suffice to turn the scale in 
favor of the former, as far as the Dodecanese is concerned. 
The occasion was the restoration of the ancient rights of 
Calymnos, Ikaria, Patmos, and Leros, forfeited during the 
Greek War of Independence. After providing for the pay- 
ment of the recognized tribute, the instructions from the 
Sultan to his Vizier run as follows: “At the same time 
their affairs shall be conducted and completed according 
to their own wishes by men whom they themselves shall 
tlect every year.” The Dodecanese, from 1523 to 1912, con- 
Bisted of a collection of “small autonomous republics, active, 


scattered 


‘tnlightened, and wisely administered.” 


In strong contrast to the comparative freedom of the 
Turkish rule is the process of Italianization at present in 
progress, a process familiar to students of the problems of 
the German minorities in Southern Tyrol. The Greek flag 
ib taboo. Schools have been closed and interinsular com- 
The 
ternative to Italian citizenship is exile. All schoolmasters 
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must learn Italian. Similarly, at the harbor towns all 
street-signs must display, and all boatmen speak, the alien 
language, for the benefit of tourists. To any Italian marry- 
ing a Dodecanesian woman, who brings a dowry of land 
on which he can settle, a reward of 5,000 lire is offered. 
Such is the fate of the proudest and least orientalized of 
the Greek communities, hardliving and hardworking, where 
the ancient crafts and traditions have survived. In 1918 
the Italian carabinieri fired on an unarmed crowd in 
Rhodes, killing two women and a priest. Three months 
ago some schoolboys of Calymnos were beaten and im- 
prisoned for writing “Long Live Greece” on the walls of 
their town. 

There was a time when the Powers protested at such 
happenings, when the beating of Polish children by the 
Prussians or the massacre of workers in St. Petersburg in 
1905 roused the Anglo-Saxon peoples to fury. But if it is 
nothing to us that these islands are being deliberately 
ruined, that a resident population of 140,000 has been re- 
duced within the last fourteen years by 60,000, there are 
perhaps more material considerations that will attract the 
attention of an unsympathetic world. The installation of 
big guns and the construction of a submarine and air base 
at Leros would at least seem to indicate that the Italians 
consider their occupation permanent. 

It is the fashion at the moment to disregard the pug- 
nacious utterances of Signor Mussolini and his press. Fas- 
cism must be fed on violence, it is said; and these threats 
of a Roman Empire and a Napoleonic Year are only sops 
to an appetite deprived of further Matteottis by the absence 
of parliamentary opposition. Yet the ships constructed in 
Italian dockyards in 1925 amounted to 204,367 more tons 
than those built in the United States. And admittedly 
Italy makes no secret of her ambition, her intention, in fact, 
to possess the mineral wealth of Lycia, the southernmost 
province of Asia Minor, and the coal-fields of Heraklea on 
the Black Sea. From this point of view the Dodecanese, 
situated between the Bosporus and the Suez Canal, com- 
mands a position of paralyzing strategic importance. Thus 
the clouds gather and the world leaves its umbrella at 
home. Meanwhile the islanders suffer. Even General Pan- 
galos, impelled by the common fear of Turkey and Jugo- 
slavia, must needs accept the momentarily friendly advances 
of Italian diplomacy. 

Fourteen years ago, in a proclamation to the Rhodians, 
the Italian General Ameglio gave the following assurances: 

At the end of the war (the Italo-Turkish War) your 
islands shall receive an autonomous regime. I tell you this 
in my capacity as a soldier and a Christian and I pray that 
you will regard my words as the words of the Gospel. 


To quote from the Messager d'Athénes of February 2: 
“The are waiting for the words of the 


Gospel to come true.” 


Dodecanesians 
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“The Dramas of Ibsen” 

Monday, Apr. 19....... Mortimer J. Adler 


4 “The Methods of Psychology” 
Wednesday, Apr. 21.Dr. Horace M. Kallen 
“Why Religion?” 

Thursday, Apr. 22....Dr. E. G. Spaulding 
“The Evolution of Ideas” 
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MAN: HIS MAKING 
AND UNMAKING 

| by E. Boyp Barrett 

"| Author of The New Psychology 





and Strength of Will 


Minneapolis Daily Star—‘“Not 
sace Caesar Lombroso have we 
en a scientific work written with 
he entertaining qualities of this 
ok.” $2.50 


THE ECONOMIC 
ILLUSION 


by ArTHUR BERTRAM 


A criticism of the existing eco- 
mic system. 

7 Boston Globe—‘The book is 

ten in a lively diction and the 

— hnical jargon of political econ- 

~ fgmy is refreshingly absent.” $2.50 





Place 
INCENTIVES IN THE 
NEW INDUSTRIAL 
ORDER 
by J. A. Hopson 
Clock 


Chicago Journal of Commerce— 
compact review of the new con- 

ns in the industrial and busi- 
ss world from the standpoint of 
hdamental economics.” 


Nation—“A valuable little 
dy.” $1.75 


— THE JEWS OF 
EASTERN EUROPE 


by Dk. ArnNotp D. Marcouin 


Curr. nt History—“A rich mine 
information.” 

N.Y. Times—“The most com 
Mensive, vivid and intormed 
y of the Jewry of the one- 


Russian Empire.” 2.50 


OMAS SELTZER 


OO OK 








A novel by 
NATHALIA CRANE 
Author of The Janitor’s Boy and Lava Lane 


The SUNKEN GARDEN 


The whimsical beauty and striking imagery of Nathalia 
Crane deftly woven into a delightful romance. The young 
authoress has given her imagination free rein and the result 
is one of the most amazing books of the season. 

THE SUNKEN GARDEN is a prose fantasy. There is idyllic 
love, thrilling adventure and always the hidden peril con- 
tained in the sunken garden. This is a book that will be read 
widely, and by the sophisticated too. And it deserves to be. 


$2.00 
by AMBER LEE 
Author of The WomanI Am 


PROUD REVELRY. 


The portrait of a young man of a wealthy American fam 
ily, to whom life offers only the usual dancing and drinking 
parties. So Anthony drinks, dances, makes love, sips here, 
sips there. But always, and growing as he grows, is a vague 
glimmering in him of things he has not tasted. 

Like The Woman I Am “it is lifted high above the 
wilderness of drab fiction.” 

Brooklyn Citizen—“Written with enthusiasm and it will 
be read with enthusiasm ... moments of extraordinary 
beauty and suggested profundity.” 

Brooklyn Eagle—‘Some of Amber Lee’s confessions con- 
cerning her sex are startling . . . pagan.”’ $2.00 


INSPECTOR FRENCH’S 
GREATEST CASE 


by FREEMAN WILLS CROFTS 


Author of The Cask, The Groote Park Murder, 
The Pit-Prop Syndicate 


This new novel by “the king of detective story writers” 
has had a larger and more instantaneous success than any of 
Mr. Crofts’ previous works.” 

New Republic—‘Mr. Crofts is probably the soundest and 
most ingenious of those now writing detective stories.” $2.00 
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EVOLUTION 
and OPTIMISM 
by Dre. Lupwic Stein 
In brilliant fashion this eminent 
Europea holar mbats the pes 
simism of Spengler’s “Decline of 
Western Civilization 


Boston Transcript—"This inspir 


ing volurne Professor Stein ex 
pounds in luminous and scholarly 
fashion the various types of of 
timism which have given the clouds 


a decidedly silver lining.” 

N. Y. Times An able nd 
honest exposition of an important 
tendency in latter-day thought.” 


$3.00 


NOW IS THE TIME 
by ArtHur Ponsonby 
John Nevin Sayre in World Te 
morrow—“Arthur Ponsonby, late 
Under Secretary of State for For 
ign Affairs in Great Britain, ha 
contributed the most important 
book to the literature of pacifism 
that has appeared for several 
years. It is a most persuasive 
statement of the common sense of 
pacifism as a political program; 
it is also a challenge to pacifists to 
exert themselves to win enough 
converts in the next few years to 
achieve reliable security from 
war.” 
Already a best seller in England 
$2.50 


NEUROSES OF 
THE NATIONS 
by C. E. Prayne 
Foreign Affairs—“A remarkable 
book. Shows not only profound 
thought, but clearness of vision 


and admirable powers of exposi- 
tion.” $5.00 


SOME DO NOT... 
by Forp Mapox Forp 
_ Hershel Brickell in N. Y. Even- 
ing Post—“A masterful piece of 
writing ... passages that fairly 
shake one’s soul... prose that 
any living author might envy. 
Dwarfs most current literature to 
negligibility.” 2.50 
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When will the next war come? 
What will start it? 

How will it be fought? 

Can it be avoided? 


Are we any nearer to world peace 


? —New York Times. 





Facing the facts fearlessly 


THE ORIGIN OF THE 


NEXT WAR 


by Fohn Bakeless 


This book is not intended for pacifists or jingoes, but for any citizen 
of the world with normal curiosity about the present or future in 


international affairs. 


Mr. Bakeless, former associate editor of The 


Living Age and author of “Economic Causes of Modern War,” has 
disclosed in dispassionate manner the danger spots as they exist 





today 


danger spots which may lead to another great war. 


“Asa 


purge for shoddy thinking, as a stimulus to purposeful interest in the 
oldest human institution, the cult of Mars, ‘The Origin of the Next 


War’ is a valuable and fresh contribution to the literature of politics.’ 
Illustrated with maps. 


’ 


$2.50 





TWO LIVES 


by William Ellery Leonard 


“Masterpiece.” “Classic.” “Genius. 
out of America.” “A place beside the work of Dante.” 5th printing. $2.00 


99 «66 


The best poem that has ever come 





Two important critical volumes 


FROM GOETHE 
TO HAUPTMANN 
by Camillo Von Klenze 


A scholarly survey of the intellectual 
flowering of the 19th Century is pre- 
sented through the literature of that 
period. The point of view is that of 
comparative literature and the volume 
is a reflection of the universal rather 
than the local. The author is head of 
the department of German at C. C. 
N. Y. Bibliography and index. $2.50 


FOUR NOVELISTS 
of the OLD REGIME 
by John Garber Palache 


Crébillon, Laclos, Diderot and Restif 
de la Bretonne are considered in the 
light of their lives and works by a 
new bellettrist of major importance. 
“A book which will be indispensable 
American criticism 
has so strangely neglected.”—Ernest 
Boyd in The Independent. 
Illustrated. $3.00 
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| CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


JAMES 


| CARL VAN VECHTEN 
| HEYWOOD BROUN 
DAVID GARNETT 
ELINOR WYLIE 
ADVISE YOU 

TO READ 


LOLLY WILLOWES 


or THE LOVING HUNTSMAN 
by Sylvia Townsend IV arner 
rhis delightful story of a spinster 
who sold her soul to the devil has 
won the universal acclaim of the 
most discriminating critics in 
England and America. “That 
most pungent and cordially satis- 
fying kind of thing that one hugs 
to one’s tenderest rib and thinks 
gloatingly how few readers will 
really ‘get’ it,” says Christopher 
Morley in The Saturday Review. 
ourth Printing. $2.00 








The Continental Library 


Under the able editorship of Ernest 
Boyd The Continental Library con- 
tains classics which in their thought 
and content are thoroughly modern 
and which in their narratives are ab- 
sorbing and vital. In handsome 
format and with a preface to each 
volume by Mr. Boyd, this series 
comprises thus far: 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST 
by Gerhart Hauptmann 
Winner of The Nobel Prize and gen- 
erally conceded to be Germany's 
greatest writer since Goethe, Gerhart 
Hauptmann in this early novel, long 
out of print, propounds the question 
“What would Christ do were he to 

come into the world today ?” 


Other titles are: 
rTHE CONFESSION OF A FOOL 
by August Strindberg 


FIVE ORIENTAL TALES 
by Comte de Gobineau 


SANINE 
by Michael Artzibashev 
($2.50 each) 
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Poems From Desert Indians 
By FRANCES DENSMORE 


The words of Indian songs are the poetry of the race. 
we hear only the sound of Indian singing, but the Indians 
pear and enjoy the delicacy and imagery of the words. A 
particularly poetic tribe is the Papago, living in southern 
Arizona. The poems here presented are the words of songs 
recorded in that tribe, and are used by permission of the 
Bureau of American Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. A portion of the songs are connected with a ceremony 
ntended to bring rain. 


1 


Here I am sitting and with my power I bring the south wind 


toward me, 

After the wind I draw the clouds, 

And after the clouds I draw the rain that makes the wild 
flowers grow on our home ground and look so beautiful. 


2 
By the sandy water I breathe in the odor of the sea, 
From there the wind comes and blows over the world, 
By the sandy water I breathe in the odor of the sea, 
From there the clouds come and rain falls over the world. 


3 
The cottonwood leaves are falling and flying in the air, 
On top of the remaining mountain they are flying around 
And falling as though they were wet. 


4 
Under us the world spreads wide, 
From there the corn comes up, 
Qn the leaves the water moves in little drops. 
Under us the mountain stands wide, 
Qn that the squash comes up 
And the water spreads over the vines. 


5 
A poor man takes the songs in his hand and drops them 
near the place where the sun sets, 
See, little girl, run to them and take them in your hand 
And place them under the sunset. 


6 
azy woman, crazy woman, trying to sing to mescal leaves, 
How can she sing to them and make the wind come? 
foung children trying to sing to bahwi flowers, 
How can they sing to bahwi flowers and bring rain? 


Santo Domingo Corn Dance 
By LYNN RIGGS 


THE CHORUS 
“Bring rain— 
As we bring now 
Our gift of dance and song 
To You, who dance not, nor sing, 
Bring rain!” 





THE DANCERS 
Bodies 
Reddened, and gourds, 
tain girdles, ornaments, 


The skins of foxes—what should please 


You more? 


PORTENT 
3ut look! 
Where the line whips 
Like rain in corn, like clouds 
Wind-beaten, or like the frown upon 
His brow! 


SONG OF THE BODIES 
“T am 
Naked before 
You, High One—Look! Hear me! 
As I stamp this ground worn smooth 
By feet. 


“Not as 

A supplicant 

I shake the doors of earth. 

Let the green corn spring to meet 
My tread.” 


THE CLouDs 
Just now 
Across the line 
Of these red men there swept 
Like wings of thunder at the sun 
Shadows! 


THE KOSHARI 
As if 
Their feet were struck 
With scorn, their hands with pride 
Koshari glide, halt, grimace, grin, 
And turn. 


THE CHILD DANCER 
“But that 
I am a child 
I should not notice 
The branch of spruce tied on his arm 
In my eyes.” 


THE ORCHARD 
Beyond 
The baking roofs 
A barren mountain points 
Still higher, though its feet are white 
With bloom. 


RAIN 
One drum 
Note more, one voice, 
One slant of bodies— 
And my tears will fall like rain 
Upon this ground. 
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Henry Adams: First of Moderns 


By T. K. WHIPPLE 


ODERN American literature may have begun in 
1895 with “The Red Badge of Courage” or in 1900 
with “Sister Carrie”; but the future historian will have 
to begin his discussion of twentieth-century letters neither 
with Stephen Crane nor with Dreiser but with a man who 
was thirty-three in 1871 when they were born, and sixty- 
two when the new century began. Henry Adams was much 
discussed when his “Education” was made public seven 
years ago; his significance, however, has never been fully 
appreciated. That he who could remember John Quincy 
Adams should have arrived, before he died, at the most 
advanced contemporary point of view—that, surely, is 
miraculous. Nor is this all. Because he has told his own 
story with such acumen in “The Education of Henry 
Adams,” and because his life covered so great a span, his 
autobiography enables us as does no other book to watch 
the modern view of life actually in process of formation 
and thereby to understand its causes and its nature. No 
one throws so much light on our current writers—and inci- 
dentally on ourselves—as Henry Adams. 

The creed of literary naturalism has been formulated 
by no other American more emphatically than it was by 
Henry Adams. The conclusion to which his long lifetime 
led him was simply this: “In plain words, Chaos was the 
law of nature; Order was the dream of man.” The uni- 
verse, so far as he could discover, contained no trace of 
plan, much less of purpose; it was not, in fact, a universe 
at all, but a “multiverse,” for it was not under a single 
control but was sheer accident, anarchy, catastrophe, unin- 
telligible and meaningless, only a random manifestation of 
aimless, senseless forces. It was not a unity like a watch 
but a multiplicity like a heap of fireworks set off by chance. 
In this view he included not only man’s physical environ- 
ment but the whole of human existence. He saw no reason 
to suppose that humankind stood in a peculiar position or 
enjoyed special privileges; man, he thought, was as much 
a subordinate part of nature as a rock or a chemical ele- 
ment, the unconscious sport of natural forces. Human his- 
tory he found “in essence incoherent and immoral,” with 
no trace of rational sequence. Moreover, man’s conception 
of himself as an individual unit he thought illusory, for in- 
spection at once revealed personality or the self as a multi- 
plicity in which order is obnoxious to nature. Man is a 
microchaos within to fit the macrochaos without. 

Much the same view of life is explicitly stated by 
Theodore Dreiser, and is implicit to varying degrees in 
most current writing, as for example in the work of Carl 
Sandburg, Sherwood Anderson, and Eugene O’Neill. To 
be sure, naturalism is general in all modern literatures, 
but by Americans it is given a peculiar twist which sug- 
gests that the American environment as well as the Zeit- 
geist has had something to do with the formation of this 
philosophy. This supposition Adams helps corroborate. 
With him as with other men one may safely take for 
granted that his own personal experience—above all, his 
experience in the United States from 1865 to 1900—influ- 
enced his opinions fully as much as his studies. Henry 
Adams’s philosophy, at least in part, is a projection of his 
own sense of futility and frustration; and that feeling in 
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waged between his innate constitution, his inheritance, ang — 
his environment. A 
Henry Adams ought to have been one of the intella.—B ™ 
tual leaders of his generation. As he himself recognize F 
his whole bent was toward the life of theoria, not the lis, ‘ 
of action. By nature his mind was of a speculative, que: F “” 
tioning cast, reflective and critical. In the end his achieve. = 
ments were those of the historian, critic, and philosopher 7 
But they were far below his potentialities because he wa | >’ 
prevented from following his native bias. Of all the force: ; 
which conspired against him the first was his New Englan §& ™ 
heritage. He grew up in an arctic moral atmosphere, in, & "" 
world where no motive, no value, existed save duty. More. als 
over this duty, in the phrase of his father, was to become Be "" 
a “useful member of society.” And not only must Henry; & * 
lead an active, practical, useful life, but, being heir to , vo 
family curse of greatness, he must make an eminent sy. on 
cess therein. For him there was only one set of alterna. did 
tives: to succeed in action or to fail. The more clearly he aft 
realized his inclination to the speculative, the more sternly wie? 
he girded himself for action. “To him the current of hig cou 
time was to be his current, lead where it might.” liar 
Even though it led to failure—as it was bound to ¢& ~ 
For Fate, not content with having set Adams’s nature ani 
heritage against one another, placed him in an envirop. yo 
ment which was hostile to both. The time to which hk - 
resolved so desperately to belong was the age of exploits. as 
tion. The typical incident of American history in the nite. Ar 
teenth century was the gold rush of ’49; that is what for 
nearly one hundred years life meant in the United State: § U@ | 
a wild, savage scramble for nature’s riches. “The mord 2" ‘ 
law,” as Adams observes, “had expired—like the Constitu. § **Y 
tion.” Just as gold had dragged thousands across ani jm ”!2° 
around the continent to the Sierras, so at the behest ((— * 
other physical and economic forces the Americans of th jp '°2! 
time devoted themselves body and soul to economic ind. ¥ 
vidualism and self-aggrandizement. The superhuman pov. fg Pt 
ers had decreed a reign of social anarchy. — 
any 





The American character was the product of thew 
forces. The American mind, “the child of steam and th 
brother of the dynamo,” was standardized, simple, pos. 
tive, and conventional; strictly speaking, it was not a mini 
at all, but an economic thinking-machine, in Adams's word 
a “buzz saw,” a mere cutting instrument, practical, sharp 
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and direct. Perhaps the most signal triumph of the er _~ 
was its victory over the two most powerful of human in- 4 _ 
arly | 


pulses—religion, which had quietly disappeared, and se, 
which counted for almost nothing. Against a force # 
strong, naturally such lesser interests as philosophy, ar! 
and the enjoyment of life were helpless. Aside from it 
intoxicated exploitation of the sources of wealth, the ag 
was sterile; Adams calls it wearisome and stale, poor 
purpose and barren in results. 

On the one hand, then, an orgy of individual se: 
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seeking which tended, curiously, to a complete mechaniz _ 
tion; on the other hand, sterility, meagerness, incomplet aby 


ness of development. That is why the heroine of “Dem 
racy” complains: “What was it all worth, this wilderne 

of men and women as monotonous as the brown-sti — 
houses they lived in? . . . You grow six inches high af me 
then you stop. Why will not somebody grow to be a tg penne 
and cast a shadow? . . . We shall grow to be wax imag [ New 


and our talk will be like the squeaking of toy dolls.” \¥ — 
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i; Henry Adams alone in his description and criticism of 
American life. His picture of it as anarchy, as a free-for- 
all fight, is magnificently borne out by Dreiser in “The 
Financier” and “The Titan”; his account of industrialism 
is precisely that of Sherwood Anderson in “Poor White” 
and “A Story-Teller’s Story”; his objection to its mechani- 
-al uniformity and its hostility to individuality and crea- 
tive effort might be illustrated indefinitely from ‘Main 
Street,” “Babbitt,” and “Arrowsmith.” 

But, unlike his successors, Adams wished to compete 
with the “buzz saws” in their own field—a contest for 
which he was unfitted not only by his temperament but 
also by his inheritance as an Adams. The Puritan stand- 
ards of duty and propriety, the Puritan conception of the 
gentleman and the statesman fatally disabled him in the 
hurly-burly of 1865-1900—even if he had not already been 
disabled by his speculative and critical predisposition. He 
did after all make one effort to follow his proper vocation; 
after the Civil War he went to Washington and set up as 
a writer on public affairs. But he soon saw that the nation 
could not support such a career. Prophets were then pecu- 
liarly without honor; no one was interested in his or any 
one’s ideas. In a letter of 1862 to his brother he wrote: 


What we want is a school. We want a national set of 
young men like ourselves or better, to start new influences 
not only in politics but in literature, in law, in society, and 
throughout the whole social organism of the country—a 
national school of our own generation. And that is what 
America has no power to create. 


He was right; and in any case, even had it been possible 
for a school of one to exist in a vacuum, that was not the 
way for him, because it was not the way to generally recog- 
nized success. There was nothing for him but failure. 
Although before he died he had abandoned his prac- 
tical ambition and regretfully resigned himself to the work 
for which he was fitted, he never altogether abandoned the 
point of view of his age. Upon that is founded his whole 
scheme of thought. Its center is a worship of power, of 
anything that “does work,” that gets something done, irre- 
spective of the merits or value of the result. He tells how 
he and his brothers, even as schoolboys, “all were conscious 
that they would like to control power in some form.” To 
the end of his life Adams had the viewpoint of the man 
whose standard is quantitative only. It is a short step from 
indifference to qualitative standards to out-and-out denial 
fof them, and that he was indifferent Adams discovered 
tarly in life: “What he valued most was Motion, and what 
It was not mere whim 
mat led him to address prayers to the dynamo. 
a Because all his own experience was a chaos, he was 
_.[ppredisposed to accept the philosophy to which he was led 
iy his studies. His own personality, frustrated because 
denied its proper nourishment and exercise, never had a 
, p@ance to develop and grow strong. Within his own mind 
fall the fundamental compulsions of his being were at war 
With the puritanism and practical ambition which were in- 
Milled into him. Internally he was an anarchy of antago- 
stic forces. And in his environment he found still other 
Mrces opposed in turn to those within himself. Further- 
Bore, this environment itself—the United States of the 
Jpmneteenth century—showed no signs of order or control; 
was the scene of a battle royal among insensate forces 
which men were but unconscious slaves and victims. 
me inner chaos was matched by the outer chaos. It is no 


wonder that Henry Adams drew the obvious moral: life is 
meaningless, a senseless tragedy of futility and waste. 

The significance of Henry Adams is twofold. In the 
first place, he helps account for the prevalence of natural- 
ism in modern American literature; he shows that that 
view of life, so far from springing, as Mr. Stuart P. Sher- 
man thinks, from sheer moral perversity, is general be- 
cause it is the lesson which American life has taught, be- 
cause it is the philosophy which has implicit in 
American behavior for the last century. How can our 
writers be anything but naturalists so long as their en- 
vironment is so thoroughly naturalistic? gut Adams is 
even more important for the light he sheds on the fact that 
the specific theme of our contemporary literature is the 
tragedy of frustration, that in the work of Robinson, Mas- 
ters, Anderson, Dreiser, Lewis, O’Neill—the list would be 
come a whole honor-roll—‘the individual as a spiritual 
unit,” in the words of Van Wyck Brooks, “invariably suf- 
fers defeat.” Henry Adams’s own life was that sort of 
tragedy, and in his account of it one sees how a society 
which obeys the philosophy of exploitation not only de 
humanizes those whose impulses are in accord with it but 
also thwarts and stunts those whose impulses are intellec- 
tual and creative. 

Every thinker and every artist in the United States 
must go through an experience more or less like that of 
Henry Adams; and perhaps it is not too fanciful to sug- 
gest that their preoccupation with spiritual defeat is a 
kind of externalization of their own difficulty. This diffi 
culty of course is greatest when the writer accepts the 
prevalent point of view and tries to conform, as Adama did 
and as to a considerable extent Dreiser has also done. But 
fortunately within the last fifteen years there have been 
more and more who, like Robert Frost and Willa Cather 
and Sherwood Anderson, and unlike Henry Adams, have 
revolted altogether against the exploiter’s ideal and have 
thereby attained a liberation and a consciousness of the 
situation which make possible at least an effort to live a 
more humane kind of life. They have therefore advanced 
to a stage beyond any to which Adams was able to attain; 
they no longer pray to the dynamo. Nor are signs lacking 
that this change is not confined to our writers—but it will 
be many years yet before the United States has so altered 
that the fate of Henry Adams will have ceased to be in- 
structive as to the peculiarities of American life and 
literature. 
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Can an Artist Live in an 


American University 2’ 
By IRWIN EDMAN 


HE contributors to this series have, of course, been 

concerned with writers. They have been trying to 
describe the conditions which make for and against the 
survival and productivity of a literary artist in an Ameri- 
can environment. But the America they have been dis- 
cussing has seemed to me too abstract and general. The 
question becomes more pointed and meaningful when one 





* This is the ninth of a series of articles by American writers of the 
first rank, answering in the light of their general experience the question: 
Can a literary artist function freely in the United States? Other articles 
will follow. Mary Austin, Theodore Dreiser, Sherwood Anderson, Zona Gale, 
Edgar Lee Masters, Ludwig Lewisohn, Sinclair Lewis, and Floyd Dell have 
hitherto contributed. 
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begins to examine the specific Americas in which writers 
with serious artistic intentions have tried and are trying 
to live. For many reasons, most of them economic, writers 
in America live usually in a professional environment and 
among professional groups whose interests are far from 
being those of the literary artist. They are newspapermen; 
they are editors; they are teachers; they are advertising 
men; they are scouts for publishing houses or publicity 
agents for opera stars. Unless, of course, they are by 
chance richlings or by choice vagabonds. Few novelists 
and fewer poets can hope to make a living out of writing 
precisely and only the things they care as artists to write. 
As a consequence the most serious part of a writer’s life 
and the deepest preoccupations of his spirit are often 
crowded into intervals stolen from the chief and public 
business of his days. 

Many writers have tried and are trying to live in a 
university. For it must be remembered that when a man 
starts to teach he does not simply spend a few hours a 
day on a campus discussing Keats or Plato with sopho- 
mores and sophomores with his colleagues. He finds him- 
self within a year or two living in as special, absorbing, 
and, in some ways, as corruptive a society (corruptive to 
his interests as a writer) as it would be possible to find in 
America. 

The reasons why a man with the soul, the instincts, 
the equipment, and the ambitions of a writer often settles 
down to a university career are obvious and familiar. To- 
ward the end of his college days an undergraduate who 
has written verse and prose for the campus papers discov- 
ers in himself the definite conviction that he must be a 
writer. The profession of college teaching offers a modest 
income and a relatively large amount of leisure. Surely 
if it has been fun to read Keats and Swinburne and Shaw 
it will be fun to talk about them to agreeable young men. 
And certainly there is no other job in the offing that 
promises freedom every week-end and all summer. Many 
a novelist and many a poet has been seduced into teaching 
by a consideration of those periods in a teacher’s life when 
he is not teaching at all. 

It is not simply the free time but the apparen’ free- 
dom of spirit that attracts the young artist. The university 
looks to him like a humane monastic citadel peopled by 
choice citizens with interests more stirring and lovely than 
those meaner concerns one would run into in “the great 
outside world.” Here at least is a retreat in the midst of 
American life where there is no competition for non-essen- 
tials, no bartering of one’s aesthetic or moral integrity for 
luxury or first place. The prizes are limited and they are 
measurably secure. If one cannot live at the Ritz all win- 
ter—and why would one want to?—one can bicycle and 
dream through Wessex all summer. If one is not forever 
in the hum of affairs one will move daily in the center of 
ideas. One will be able to watch and report, without being 
overwhelmed, the loudness, the vulgarity, the haste of the 
market-place. A sensitive college senior judges the aca- 
demic atmosphere largely from those finer-tempered under- 
graduates who have been his friends and whom he knows 
infinitely better than he knows the faculty. He may well 
suppose that nowhere would one find more food for thought 
or more incitement to the expression of subtle feeling than 
in the intercourse of a group of scholars dining together 
on a high academic hill. 

The young artist may feel, too, that if he is going to 








be a writer he will have to write about something. It ha; 
doubtless occurred to him that it is not the ignorant or th. 
instinctive who have written the commanding books of th. 
world. Milton’s scholarship, he notes, does not seem ty 
have hurt but seems rather to have deepened and solidifig 
his poetry. The “Paradiso” of Dante would doubtless no: 
have culminated in such sheer concluding rapture if it hag 
not risen from the discipline and depths of profound 2,. 
quaintance with Plato and Aquinas. The undergraduat: 
writer has read—and remembered—“The Scholar Gipsy, 
nor have any of the bright moderns altogether cured hiy 
of his love for Matthew Arnold. He settles down, they 
with a splendid and naive intention to be a scholar poet, 
or, like Zona Gale (who is a trustee of a university) or lik: 
May Sinclair (who is a metaphysician), a novelist with, 
mind, a background, and a philosophy. 

In several respects he is spinning lovely contraries tp 
fact. The leisure he has anticipated is, like many other 
soft illusions about life in the academy, a myth. Academie 
leisure, he finds, is purely academic. If, as is not unlikely, 
he teaches the English he hoped some day to learn to write 
he will find his days spent in conference with students jp 
matters of punctuation and syntax, and evenings that were 
to go to the writing of fiction will be devoted too often y 
the reading of themes. He will be forced to take over e¢. 
tension courses to help meet current expenses and sun. 
mer-school teaching to pay for a trip abroad in some remot: 
future summer. What leisure time he has during the yea 
will go to grinding out a Ph.D. dissertation on a them 
worthy the attention of a worm rather than a poet. 

But even after he is safely ensconced in the comfor. 
table rank of an assistant professor he will find, unless lx 
is extremely self-possessed, that the university has go 
under his skin. He had imagined himself joining a society 
of free spirits moving in the communion of high, clezx 
thoughts upon vivid perennial issues. Instead he find 
himself caught in the treadmill of men who have the habits 
of mind of rather superior civil servants or the secula 
analogues of army officers at dull posts on remote frontier. 
These men wear caps and gowns instead of uniforms; the 
are preoccupied with literature or economics instead of 
printing or engraving or ammunition. But like civil se 
vants or army officers they are absorbed in petty politics 
rumors of promotions, displacements, and advancements- 
such as a mind engaged in creation can only at its per 
afford to bother with at all. He will find that the whok 
pursuit of writing is in most universities regarded not # 
an art but as a low journalistic business. One note ins 
philosophical journal, one textbook, one syllabus even wil 
bring him more respect among many of his colleagues an} 
certainly among his administrative superiors than a poet 
a short story, or a novel. Two fears will obsess the youl 
writer on a campus: the fear of being thought facile 
his colleagues and the fear of being thought dull by 
public. The net result is that he often succeeds meré 
in being both. He writes too timidly and too much. 

It is the academic community with which he dai 


comes in contact from which it will be harder and hari” 
in fact or in imagination to escape. How is one afi 


hours to stop being the professor, especially if the colle 
or university happens to be in a small town? Not only 4 
students who tip their hats to him on the campus but ¢ 
townspeople too set him superstitiously apart. In a la! 


city he can escape more easily. In ten minutes by * 
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way or bus he can be where both he and his rank are un- 
known, or, if known, unimpressive. But even there he will 
not be able to erase the stamp of the university from his 
goul. It is not simply the worst features of campus of 
which he will have to beware: the committee meetings, the 
pedagogical shop-talk, the hierarchical gossip. The best 
things will be almost as fatal to him as an artist. 

The life that he will come to love best as a teacher, 
for example, will hurt him indubitably as a writer. If a 
man is at all generous-minded he will not be able to resist 
giving the best that is in him to a body of young men who 
are, all things considered, as warm-hearted and intelligent 
a student class as one is likely to meet anywhere in the 
world. He will not dare to give a casual or slipshod lecture 
to a group containing at least one or two minds who, save 
in respect to the number of days already spent on earth, 
can hardly be rated as inferior to his own. To conduct a 
class of superior undergraduates for an hour is no slightly 
fatiguing matter. The man who tries to achieve beauty 
on paper will be no less solicitous of his performance in the 
classroom. But he can be a good teacher only at the ex- 
pense of being a tired writer. And the qualities that will 
make him a good teacher, the ability to make things clear 
and vivid—to adolescents—will help to make him the author 
of an amiable textbook but hardly of a work of art. 

In its noblest signification, it may be protested, a uni- 
versity is a society of inquiring scholars, not a regiment 
of pedagogues. To this it may be answered that that is 
what a university may be in essence, but not in American 
Yet even the interests of a scholar, especially a 
scholar in an American university, may be perilous to a 
writer. Certainly literary and philosophical scholarship 
are largely retrospective. And however wide the business 
of scholars may sound, it is in fact minute and textual. 
Certainly, whatever else art may be, it is spontaneous and 
adventurous. It is the unpredictable use of fresh experi- 
ence or experience freshly conceived. That is hardly the 
atmosphere in which American scholarship lives. The 
search for truth in our universities is frequently the search 
for commas. And it is conducted in an organization as 
hierarchical as that of the church, and quite as traditional. 

The most characteristic aspect of a university, its in- 
tellectuality, or rather its intellectualism, can do an artist 
no good. A writer should have ideas surely. But ideas 
are really such only when they are sparks shot up by ex- 
‘perience. They should not constitute the only experience 
aman has. At a university one moves among colleagues 


fact. 


‘whose whole lives consist in ideas, and oftener still in 


the words which in the youth of their speakers stood for 
ideas. The writer on a campus finds himself moving in 
a systematized, a catalogued, what William James called a 
classroom universe. By thirty-five the professor-writer 
has become incorrigibly the professor. The caution of 
Scholarship has become in him the timid fixity of the con- 
Bervative. The dignity of the classroom has become his 
habitual all-day manner. His world has narrowed to “a 
professor’s house.” He may at best become a respectable 
Journalism may seduce him off the campus, although 


afté™ me will always remain of it. But ten years in a university 


vill kill the poet, the dramatist, the novelist he may have 
Longfellow and Lowell are sufficiently striking 

If it were not too unkind one could name half 
dozen contemporary examples of writers of indubitable 
ifts whom habituation to a campus has killed. 





For myself, small examples serving as well as large 
ones, I like the academic atmosphere. For mildly philo- 
sophical prose and minor reflective poetry it is as good a 
retreat as any. If I wanted to be a novelist I should flee 
it, though there is at least one good novel in every campus 
community. (Perhaps after writing it one would wish or 
have to flee.) As it is I am content. Even here in the 
glamor of the quatrocento at Florence | am homesick to 
talk to sophomores of Santayana. For in the long run I 
care almost as much about teaching and scholarship as I 
do about writing. That is one of the troubles with a uni- 
versity. That is one of the pleasant perilous things it does 
to a writer who lives within the walls too long. 


ye | 

First Glance 
R. E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR has devoted six 
volumes to “The Lives of the Rakes” (Brentano's: 
$24) without ever being aware, apparently, of the two 
aspects of his subject most capable of making it interest- 
ing today. In the first place he has woefully failed at the 
task of communicating whatever thrill may still be felt in 
the company of thoroughly bad and abandoned men; he has 
made his pages only half as sensational as they might have 
been. Surely in the society of the century and a half 
between Charles II and George IV there is enough scan- 
dalous material to delight a generation of readers which 
has long ceased to shy at facts. Mr. Chancellor has been 
curiously shy and old-fashioned. Partly from what seems 
to be a genuine personal horror and partly, perhaps, from 
a notion that his audience would prefer to hear less than 
the truth in order that it might be free to imagine more, 
he has chosen to “adumbrate” the deeds of his inverted 
heroes rather than set them in their own sputtering light 
As a result we get pages on pages of apology for details 
which actually are not as terrible as we wanted them to be; 
we are forced to sit through amateur sermons on vices 
which we should never dream of practicing but which we 
should not in the least mind hearing about; we are bored, 
in a word, as I believe most persons have been bored who, 
lured by luxurious bindings and roused by spicy titles, have 
opened conventional biographies of kings’ mistresses and 

found everything there except the real thing. 

Charles II, for instance, who is the subject of Mr. 
Chancellor’s first volume, was—we know—both worse and 
wittier than here he is. The rakes of the Restoration— 
Buckingham, Rochester, Dorset, Sedley, and others—are 
better handled in the second volume, though the famous 
disrobing incident at the Cock Tavern in 1663 is too much 
“adumbrated” and Miss Hobart is let off with a circumlocu- 
tion. Colonel Francis Charteris, the piéce de résistance in 
volume three, is Mr. Chancellor’s triumph if he can boast 
any such; for the rascality, the brutality, and the meanness 
of this wholesale ravisher happens to have no extenuation 
in motive or circumstance, so that his present biographer 
—the first in modern times—could find nothing to do save 
go ahead with an ugly tale. The Hell Fire Club, however, 
is all but smothered with verbiage in volume four. There 
was an opportunity! The twelve “apostles” who annually 
came together in Medmenham Abbey for two weeks of 
debauchery and blasphemy under ceilings so indecently 
painted that Mr. Chancellor can only hold up his hands 
while the ink dries on his pen—these, since they included 
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Sir Francis Dashwood, John Wilkes, the Earl of Sandwich, 
George Bubb-Dodington, and perhaps Charles Churchill, 
were material indeed. Mr. Chancellor has murdered it, as 
—after a somewhat more amusing account of “Old Q” (the 
fourth Duke of Queensberry) and the Earl of Barrymore— 
he has murdered the material offered him by the gay fel- 
lows of the Regency. 

The other interesting point which Mr. Chancellor has 
failed to make is that the profession of rake died, or at 
least became merely funny and pathetic, with the trans- 
valuation of values which the last century achieved. Since 
the day when we ceased to define good and evil we ceased 
to fear, and so to respect, any man so certain as to what 
evil is that he could base a career upon it—just as we have 
become suspicious of those who set out to live “good lives.” 
Doubtless, however, it is too much to expect that an author 
incapable of thrilling when thrilling was so easy would be 
capable of writing the history of modern ethics. 

MARK VAN DOREN 


The American Indian as Philosopher 


By Francis La Flesche. Rite of the Chiefs: 
Thirty-sixth Annual Report 
Rite of Vigil. 


The Osage Tribe. 
Sayings of the Ancient Men. 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Thirty-ninth Annual Report. 

How ancient was the coming of the ancestors of the red 

man to the American continent is uncertain, but there 
can be no doubt that his period of occupancy has been ample 
for the development, even past its maturity, of a type of culture 
which contributes to humanity a temper and character as dis- 
tinctive as any which the Old World can show. Generations 
before the appearance of the first white man on our coasts the 
red man had met and conquered nature in a virgin America; 
and by the time of our coming the Indian had long since passed 
from the first rude stage of combat with that nature to reflec- 
tion upon it, and in his reflection had created his own visionary 
interpretation of the world and his own ritualized philosophy 
of life. 

The distinctiveness of Indian thought is indicated by the 
fact that it is only after four hundred years of contact between 
the two races that the white man is beginning to understand 
the red man’s mind and to appreciate the beauty of its expres- 
sion in art and rite. During these centuries, mainly of conflict, 
the losses of native lore have been tremendous and are irrep- 
arable; but before all is vanished enough will perhaps have 
been rescued to assure to ourselves and to posterity a truer 
appraisement of the red man’s genius. Indeed, the value of the 
fragments which scholars are rescuing, almost by miracle, from 
the memories of old men is beyond calculation; for through 
these fragments we are at length coming into contact with a 
world of thought and imagination which only for us is new. 

Among such studies the summit of importance is reached 
by Francis La Flesche’s record of the rituals of the Osage 
tribe. In the first volume of this work appeared two great tribal 
rituals: the “Rite of the Chiefs,” in which are symbolically 
recorded the history of the tribe and the development of its 
social organization, and the “Sayings of the Ancient Men,” 
embodying mythic cosmology and cosmogony. In the second 
volume the “Rite of Vigil” gives the great war rituals. Other 
rites are to appear in future volumes, for the work is still far 
from completion. When it is made as complete as the memories 
of the old men still surviving can make it (for there are many 
lacunae), it will constitute the most impressive body of tribal 
ritual as yet recorded, and, over and above this, for those who 
study it, the foundation for such an insight into the Indian 
mind as perhaps no other document affords. 





er, 


Each rite is recorded by Mr. La Flesche in three form: 
a freely interpretative translation, with notes and explanation: 
and musical notation for the songs; the Osage text, transliter. 
ated from phonographic records; the text with word-for-wo;; 
translation into English, so far as this is possible. The firs 
of these is for the general student; the second is primarily fo; 
the Osage themselves, in order that they may preserve in the 
own tongue the rites of their ancestors; the third is of th 
greatest value for all who would make a minute study of India; 
thought, as well as for the student of language, and it will y 
doubt be of value to the Osage also, since the speech of th 
rituals is highly metaphorical and laden with archaic and obso. 
lete forms. Knowing with the intimacy of a natal tongue th; 
kindred Siouan dialect of the Omaha, Mr. La Flesche ha; 
fortunately been able to restore through comparison many 
meanings which for the Osage themselves were lost or uncer. 
tain, and incidentally to cast light upon the whole province of 
the reflective life of the most philosophic of the Plains stock: 

The Rite of the Chiefs presents in emblematic form an inter. 
esting combination of legendary history and metaphysical specy. 
lations. In its social and sacerdotal organization the Osa: 
tribe falls into two great divisions, the Sky People and th 
Earth People, reflecting in theory not only the natural frame o! 
the visible universe but also their own speculative genesis of 
all life from the union of Earth and Sky. The Earth Peop 
are, however, themselves subdivided into Earth and Water sev. 
tions; and Sky, Earth, and Water each is made up of Seve 
Fireplaces, representing gentile units. The rituals record bot: 
the genesis and the rights and duties of these units. The con 
ception appears to be that, common to many American India 
peoples, of the archetypal pre-existence of the forms of life 
a world above, and of their descent into the world of experienc 
as it were by the continuing operation of the life-giving activit; 
of nature, symbolized in the union of earth and sky. 

Having descended to the world below the Water People fir: 
encountered the Isolated Honga, who symbolized death and en. 
ployed the four winds for the destruction of life below. Bu 
with these they made a compact that they should move into; 
new country untouched by death and there live freed from it 
bane—a myth which possibly commemorates an historical ei. 
sode, but which has certainly been utilized to express, syn 
bolically, both the fact of mortality and a prayer for tribal lif 
The concept underlying the whole idea of descent is, says M: 
La Flesche, that “in midheaven the people come into spiritual 
bodiless existence and contemplate the finding of some plac 
where they can take on bodily form and abide as a living pe 
ple.” And this applies also to animals, and indeed to all lif 

Another and peculiarly illuminating phase of the concer 
tion appears in portions of the war rites which deal with tt 
souls of the battle-slain. Both song and sacrifice are devoted ‘ 
expediting the journey of the souls of the slain into the 
spirit land where friend and enemy tread the same path. Th 
songs “teach the initiate that even as he lives and moves abo 
in the midst of earthly life, so he also lives in the midst of th 
realm of death; that there is continuity of life not only in thi 
world but in the spirit world as well.” The “vigil,” in fact, ' 
for the purpose of escaping the snare of embodied life an 
perceiving with clarified and inward eyes the realities of a: 
other world. Most Plains Indians seem to have considered |i! 
as a kind of ordeal, or test of valiancy, and it is out of this vie 
that their elaborate war symbolism grew. Earth itself is likené 
to “a snare into which life is drawn and held captive, not on! 
in body but also in spirit,” and the ceremonial name of ear! 
“Ho’e-ga,” means literally, we are told, a snare-like inclosut 
into which life falls in all its variety, never to depart therefra 
except by death. 

Such in general outline is the Osage conception of ‘% 
relation of man to the world. There is, however, one other it# 
which is of the most profound interest, that of the Symbo! 
Man (a veritable genius civilis) in whom is personified ‘ 
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ynited activity of the tribe. The Symbolic Man is conceived as 
‘ man perfect in form and function, protector of the life of the 
+ribe in all its phases. In time of peace his face is turned to 
the east, but in time of war he is conceived to have reversed 
his position—possibly because it was to the westward that the 
Qsage found their most redoubtable foes. Many songs are 
devoted to the Symbolic Man; and of them none is more inter- 
esting than that which recounts his powers—incidentally repre- 
senting a veritable primitive activism, of which the background 
and continuation is to be found in the great Siouan conception 
of Wakonda, from which all life issues, but to which, say the 
Osage, man must make the contribution of his own effort, tri- 
bally embodied in the Symbolic Man. Perhaps the conception 
is not, after all, so remote from that of an Uncle Sam lifted 
above the realm of cartoon and envisaged as the ideal of a 
eople. 
° That there is a genuine and respectable philosophy in this 
body of thought is evident. But it is also a matter of no small 
moment that this philosophy is the result of conscious delibera- 
tion. We have been too accustomed to assume that the Greeks 
were the sole authors of conscious speculation, and to take for 
granted that primitive thinking is necessarily “mythic” fancy. 
Jt is true that primitive thinking is necessarily symbolic and 
ritualistic in its forms of expression; but the Osage are one 
of several American Indian groups in which the profession of 
philosopher is, and evidently long has been, recognized. The 
Non’hon-zhin-ga, or Little Old Men, are the keepers of the 
rites, and they are also called Holy Men or priests. But back 
of their priesthood is the tribal legend that originally they were 
seers who studied nature and sought out its meaning. Grad- 
pally their interest brought them together. They were as- 
sembled in the house of a big-hearted man for their discus- 
sions and speculations and finally they built up a society whose 
purpose was to explain to their tribe-fellows the mysteries of 
heaven and earth and of human life, as they came to conceive 
them. Certainly this is philosophic deliberation, and it is prob- 
ably a very picture of the manner in which the schools of the 
Milesians and of the Pythagoreans came into being. With the 
Greeks, also, knowledge was ritualized before it was subjected to 
logical analysis, and it is perhaps no unforgivable flaw if Ameri- 
tan Indian thinking had not, in the old days of its vitality, 
discovered every instrument of self-criticism. Certainly for us 
its symbolism, based upon the whole fauna and flora of the 
continent, as well as upon the social experiences of the tribes, 
may be a source of both satisfaction and enlightenment for all 


| Who are willing to give to it the labor of study. 


HARTLEY ALEXANDER 


American Heroes 


In the American Grain. By William Carlos Williams. Albert 
and Charles Boni. $3. 


M® WILLIAMS quotes Poe’s distinction between “nation- 

ality in letters” and the local in literature. Nationality 
in letters is deplorable, whereas the local is essential. All crea- 
five art must rise out of a specific soil and flicker with a spirit 
of place. 

The local, of course, in Mr. Williams’s sense, is the very 
posite of the parochial, the parish-pump stuff. The local in 
erica is America itself. Not Salem, or Boston, or Phila- 
lphia, or New York, but that of the American subsoil which 

Spouts up in any of those places into the lives of men. 

, In these studies of “American” heroes, from Red Eric 

a Greenland, and Columbus and Cortes and Montezuma, on to 
raham Lincoln, Mr. Williams tries to reveal the experience 
great men in the Americas since the advent of the whites. 
istory in this book would be a sensuous record of the Ameri- 
nization of the white men in America, as contrasted with 
dinary history, which is a complacent record of the civiliza- 
































tion and Europizing (if you can allow the word) of the 


American continent. 

In this record of truly American heroes, then, the author 
is seeking out not the ideal achievement of great men of the 
New World but the men themselves, in all the dynamic ex- 
plosiveness of their energy. This peculiar dynamic energy, this 
trange yearning and passion and uncanny explosive quality 
in men derived from Europe, is American, the American ele- 


ment. Seek out this American element—Oh Americans!—is the 
poet’s charge. 
All America is now going hundred per cent American. But 


the only hundred per cent American is the Red Indian, and he 
And not even 
the most American American can transmogrify into an Indian 
Whence, then, the hundred per cent? 

It is here that Mr. Williama’s 
tween the national and the local is useful. 


can only be canonized when he is finally dead 


and Poe’s—distinction be- 
Most of the hundred 
per centism is national, and therefore not American at all. The 
new one hundred per cent literature is all about Americans, in 
the intensest American vernacular. 
ception, in the very manner, it still remains ninety-nine per 
cent European. But for “Ulysses” and Marcel Proust and a 
few other beetling high-brows, where would the 
hundred per centers of America have been? 
are now, save for cutting a few capers. 

What then? William Carlos Williams tries to bring into 
his consciousness America itself, the still-unravished bride of 
silences. The great continent, its bitterness, its brackish quality, 
its vast glamor, its strange cruelty. Find this, Americana, 
and get it into your bones. The powerful, unyielding breath 
of the Americas, which Columbus sniffed, even in 
and which sent the Conquistadores mad. National 
is a gruesome sort of fantasy. But the unravished local Amer- 
ica still waits vast and virgin as ever, though in process of 
being murdered. 

The author sees the genius of the continent as a woman 
with exquisite, super-subtle tenderness and recoiling cruelty. 
It is a myth-woman who will demand of men a sensitive aware- 
ness, a supreme sensuous delicacy, and at the same time an 
infinitely tempered resistance, a power of endurance and of 
resistance. 

To evoke a vision of the essential America is to evoke Amer- 
icans, bring them into conscious life. To bring a few American 
citizens into American consciousness—the consciousness at pres 
ent being all bastardized European—is to form the nucleus of 
the new race. To have the nucleus of a new race is to have a 
future: and a true aristocracy. It is to have the germ of an 
aristocracy in sensitive tenderness and diamond-like resistance. 

A man, in America, can only begin to be American. After 
five hundred years there are no racial white Americans. They 
are only national, woebegone, or strident. After five hundred 
years more there may be the developing nucleus of a true Ameri- 
can race. If only men, some few, trust the American passion 
that is in them, and pledge themselves to it. 

But the passion is not national. No man who doesn’t feel 
the last anguish of tragedy—and beyond that—will ever know 
America, or begin, even at the beginning’s beginning, to be 
American. 

There are two ways of being American; and the chief, 
says Mr. Williams, is by recoiling into individual smallness and 
insentience, and gutting the great continent in frenzies of 
mean fear. It is the Puritan way. The other is by touch; 
touch America as she is; dare to touch her! And this is the 
heroic way. 

And this, this sensitive touch upon the unseen America, 
is to be the really great adventure in the New World. Mr. 
Williams’s book contains his adventure; and, therefore, for me, 
has a fascination. There are very new and profound glimpses 
into life: the strength of insulated smallness in the New Eng- 
landers, the fascination of “being nothing” in the Negroes, the 
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spell-bound quality of men like Columbus, de Soto, Boone. It 
is a glimpse of what the vast America wants men to be, instead 
of another strident assertion of what men have made, do make, 
will make, can make, out of the murdered territories of the 
New World. 

It would be easy enough to rise, in critical superiority, 
as a critic always feels he must, superior to his author, and 
find fault. The modernist style is sometimes irritating. Was 
Tenochtitlan really so wonderful? (See Adolf Bandelier’s “The 
Golden Man.) Does not Mr. Williams mistake Poe’s agony 
of destructive penetration, through all the horrible bastard- 
European alluvium of his 1840 America, for the positive 
America itself? 

But if an author rouses my deeper sympathy he can have 
as many faults as he likes, I don’t care. And if I disagree 
with him a bit, heaven save me from feeling superior just 
because I have a chance to snarl. I am only too thankful that 
Mr. Williams wrote his book. D. H. LAWRENCE 


St. Elbert of the Heavenly Trust 


The Life of Elbert H. Gary. By Ida M. Tarbell. D. Appleton 
and Company. $3.50. 

HIS book is receiving wide notice; certainly not on its 

merits, for it is a rather shoddy performance which ordi- 
narily would command no more than a stick or two. It has, 
to be sure, the subtly morbid attraction of being somewhat 
pathetic: for Miss Tarbell to have sunk to the reduction of 
complicated facts into simple falsehoods is a bit sad—a touch 
of sadness only heightened by her guileless illusion that the 
career of our greatest Rotarian is an Odyssey in American busi- 
ness. But this alone would hardly explain the reams of pub- 
licity upon such a life of Judge Gary. 

Then why all this fuss? Mainly because the book is by 
the author of the “History of the Standard Oil Company,” still 
the most outstanding attack against the Machiavelli of Big 
Business. No wonder the Success scribes are hailing Miss 
Tarbell as a prodigal daughter, the more precious for her re- 
turn in late life. But practically all of the other reviewers 
write with their tongues in their cheeks; unfortunately Miss 
Tarbell speaks of having “discussed” the “project” of her 
eulogy not only with the publishers but with her Hero Him- 
self, and that she had made the appropriate arrangements for 
what amounts to his silent collaboration. Curious procedure 
for one who was able to do such marvelous research about 
John D., Senior, without his slightest aid and encouragement! 

The reviewers’ thrusts at Miss Tarbell, though by no 
means unfair in view of her procedure, are somewhat unkind 
and quite mistaken in view of her past. Miss Tarbell never was 
a critic of Big Business as such. She was always its friend. 
Years ago Mr. Rockefeller—within the strictest logic of his 
operations—squeezed the small Tarbell fortune dry of its Penn- 
sylvania oil. And the “History” was Miss Tarbell’s filial re- 
venge against the dragon. This deep inner hate against a 
monster trust developed in her a sort of suppressed desire for 
a fairy trust. After more than two decades of sighing and 
searching Miss Tarbell found the Prince Charming of her 
dreams, to wit, the Hon. Elbert H. Gary. Why this particular 
choice I must leave to the psychologist, for to the economist 
the fantasies which abound in her book seem absurd. 

To Miss Tarbell Judge Gary is the source of all industrial 
wisdom. Now it so happens that His Honor, in his own pon- 
derous fashion, has been extremely loquacious for years; he 
had been treating us to industrial prophecies with semi-annual 
periodicity long before he consented to edit the nice things 
Miss Tarbell says about him. His views have come to be 
looked upon by experts as being about as conclusive as the 
Reverend Henry van Dyke’s views on belles-lettres or Dr. 
Henry Fairfield Osborn’s views on the natural affinity between 
science and religion. The Judge is as numb to the implications 


—— 


of modern industry as a Hindu fakir to pin-pricks, and 
even more insensate to its social ethics. As a technicia: 
a standing joke among steel men. 

Then how did he get where he is? Fortunately 
Tarbell gives an implicit answer. In her “History” she 
to curse Mr. Rockefeller and he emerged a genius. In this bow 
she is trying to bless St. Elbert, but the Saint insists on act, 
rather, let’s say, questionably on many a page. Miss Tarbe! 
does her best to brighten these shadowy doings with a charpy. 
ing anecdotal touch. But somehow the anecdote freez 
something far less attractive. On page 81 this God-feariy, 
man—Christian, wholesome, and sturdy—manages to . 
to the late Mr. Morgan that good lawyers should be as ex; r 
in discovering the loopholes of the law as in testing mere; 
the strength of its weave. In spite of his pious New Englan; 
ancestry, whose collected photographs look like a series of \; 
Kirby’s blue-law reformers, the Judge was quite willing to a 
as legal adviser to John W. Gates, the notorious wire-patey 
thief and one of the nimblest rascals in the history of Amer. 
can industry. In spite of his deep interest in the “good go. 
ernment” of Wheaton, Illinois, where he was a shining Sunday. 
school and church-picnic devotee, our hero knew well enoug: 
how to float $200,000,000 of securities on less than $56,000 
of assets when he organized the Illinois Steel Company. 
he was very adept at floating $1,100,000,000 of almost pur 
water when he helped to organize the United States Sty 
Corporation. 

Obviously the man has character—if not exactly saint) 
then surely the character of a Big Business Pharisee, j 
the sort of character to have attracted the expert eye of : 
elder Morgan, who had a finger in the Illinois steel combix 
Even at that time Mr. Morgan (who incidentally is the ru 
hero of this story and whose most flippant remark showed mo: 
perspicacity than the Judge’s collected works) was playing wi 
all kinds of vague but pleasant theoretical prestidigitations 
steel. And he decided that such a hard-working, clear-ey: 
pious, willing, and none-too-imaginative saint as Judge Gar 
might do miracles under Morganatic guidance. 

Miss Tarbell sets the date of Carnegie’s earliest approac: 
ability on the subject of selling his works at 1900. As a matte 
of fact, Morgan felt as far back as 1898 that the old fox mig 
sell. All he feared was the price and their hearty mut 
detestation. But the idea of a basic ore trust would not lea 
the astute unconscious of the banker. All these were delica’ 
hunches. They could not be intrusted to the lusty, cynical, a 
reckless gamblers in steel. Morgan had to do it himself, wi 
the aid of an office boy who could be made president of a con 
pany to compete effectively with the Carnegie Steel Trust. 4) 
so Judge Gary was induced to head the Federal Steel Compat! 
in 1898. During the next two years the inner deal with Ca 
negie was completed. Schwab was chosen to do that. But 
purely technical financing was done by Gary, and so was * 
vast work of organizing the new corporation. The Stee! Trus 
then, is the child of the brains of the elder Morgan and 
Sitzfleisch of the Wheaton jurist. 

Morgan, though a backstairs diplomat, did hav 
statesmanship, from the point of view of his own interest 
which Miss Tarbell enlarges into a social vision in her het 
Morgan understood that the “public be damned” 
would sooner or later have to be sublimated into someth™ 
more specious; that the day of Bigger and Better Business, “ 
the ever tighter vertical trust, of powerless stock diffusion, ° 
welfare was dawning; that sooner or later the pirate wo 
have to give way to the philistine. One look at Gary from“ 
shrewd corner of Morgan’s eye sufficed. J. P. found his ™®* 
Friday. All Gary asked, over and above his handsome en 
ments, was the right to edit the banker’s trenchant remats 
into unctuous public utterance. The request was cynics 
granted and led to a beautiful friendship, whose incidents % 
light the heart of Miss Tarbell. 

The next quarter of a century more than vindicated M° 
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gan’s shrewd judgment. Gary piously forbade the directors to 
gamble with gold coins before the board meetings began; which 
conclusively proves that the Steel Trust never speculates. He 
continuously preached to the boys on his board of directors 
that they must render service, that labor is human, after all. 
With coral slowness he introduced all kinds of welfare schemes 
on top of the twelve-hour day and the fortnightly twenty-four- 
hour shift. The boys did not like these schemes, yet he fought 
for them, without ever taking a smoke or a chew. It is unfor- 
tunate that the manner in which he broke the steel strike of 
1919 led to investigations which in time outraged everybody 
from the Federal Council of Churches to the Ohio gang. He 
had to arrange with Marshall Olds to vindicate his labor policy. 
And Miss Tarbell swallows Olds in toto. Her chapter on Gary 
and labor is simply incredible: the gist of it is that Gary is 
adored by the steel workers. 

Briefly, the Judge has no imagination, no culture, nothing 
but average abilities. But these are raised to the nth degree. 
Obtuseness wedded to the strength of a flawless philistinism is 
a terrific force. It never looks under the surface. It is imper- 
turbable. No contradiction ever ruffles it. During the war, 
when the steel trust was making a handsome penny, the Judge 
“saved” and would not buy even a necktie. So much humor- 
less stolidity almost fascinates one as one looks into the face 
of this Babbitt Buddha. A mask of Mongoloid breadth, bare 
of every emotion, with unwinking eyes, stares straight at you. 
It is as though the very soul of this man were a heavyweight 
wrestler, ready to pin down, slowly and crushingly, every pro- 
gressive hope in our industrial order. In his long exercises on 
the carpet of reaction the Judge has learned a trick or two 
besides high finance. He was, indeed, among the first to dis- 
cover that one must never say “the public be damned,” but say 
“the public be served.” The difference—and therein lies our 
hero’s discovery—is very slight; and it pays. And because it 
pays, Miss Tarbell’s saint is also the Patron Saint of Rotaria. 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG 


Between the Winds 


Harcourt, Brace 


Cloud Cuckoo Land. By Naomi Mitchison. 
and Company. $2.50. 

ye epigraph of this historical novel is an Alcaic fragment 
which may be roughly rendered thus: 


I do not know the origin of the winds; 
This wave rolls in one direction, 

That in another, but we in the midst of them 
Are borne along in our black ship. 


And it is thus, ignorant of the forces tossing him hither and 
yon, a helpless, hopeful, wind-driven creature, that Alxenor of 
Poieéssa is carried through the struggle between Athens and 
Sparta, which is the warp of the story. The woof of it is the 
adventures of this young man, beaten upon by both powers, 
able to hold supreme allegiance to neither, and in the end set- 
ting off with Cyrus into Asia in the sad certainty that it is 
only “the men—and the States—that believe in themselves and 
their own right and nothing else that really win and get what 
they want.” His friend, the Athenian boy Hagnor, whose 
father had a way of seeing both sides and was made to drink 
hemlock for it, thinks otherwise: “But if one could truly take 
the middle way, oppressing no one, the Gods would stay their 
hands.” “The Gods might be merciful,” replies Alxenor, “but 
net men. You would be hated from both sides—crushed by the 
millstones.” It is this problem of the respective values of 
loyalty and aloofness, tolerance and devotion—a problem as 
alive today as it ever was—which agitates the heart of the 
book and helps to make it the searching, disturbing thing it is. 

The author sides neither with Sparta nor with Athens, 
though her stronger sympathies are with the city of Pericles. 
She salutes the virtues bred in men who are dedicate to a civic 
ideal which demands the complete surrender of individuality. 


— 


She fears that ideal. She recognizes, too, the majesty , 
empire and the risks of democracy. She cannot accept thes 
things wholeheartedly. And she shows herself convinced ¢), 
to the victor—if a pun is allowable—belong the soils: the st,, 
of arrogance, the muck of stupidity, the uncleanness of erye':. 
She takes us on Alxenor’s journeys—gives us Athenians 2, 
Spartans both, eating and drinking, voting and merrymaki;, 
in battle and in bawdry, with their friends and with the. 
slaves, raising their sons and daughters, begetting and dyin, 
And, perhaps just because her protagonists are rather ty>,, 
than persons, she makes us realize sharply the two ways ¢! 
life of these two Greek states. 

The characters are less clearly envisaged than are soy 
moments in their separate dramas. Mrs. Mitchison has a gi 
for creating atmosphere which makes certain scenes stay ; 
the memory with that strange mixture of vividness and ,;. 
reality which belongs to remembered dreams. Her abundan: 
of concrete detail about food and clothing and household fy 
niture goes further than a whole shelf of solemn chronicl« 
toward conveying what it once meant to be a citizen of Athe 
or Sparta, or of the little island Poieéssa, for that matter, :; 
the days when Aristophanes was snickering publicly at polit. 
cians, and Thucydides, in exile, was giving them another sr 
of immortality. And since the adventures of Alxenor invyoly: 
not only civil war and dangerous escapes and fierce sea-figh: 
but such homely matters as childbirth and marriage cen 
monies and deaths, and the decent ritual that attends they 
events, one gets, over and above the pure excitement of th: 
action, a feeling for the ancient dignities and graces of life, \; 
ever-present pity and terror. The writing is racy, simple, ar; 
vigorous. It is a book that whets the appetite for more of Mx 
Mitchison’s evocative work. BABETTE DEUTSCH 


Complex Melancholy 


Dialogues in Limbo. By George Santayana. Charles Scribner 

Sons. $3. 

HAT Mr. Santayana has been influenced by many of ther 

sults of the new sciences he has elsewhere given explic: 
testimony in a repeated contempt for the old-fashioned cat 
gorical psychology, which he calls “literary psychology.” 
of all the philosophic writers of the age he is notably, in t 
sense understood by laboratory philosophers, the most unscier 
tific. He has not molded his convictions in any of the te: 
nologies handed on from the decayed Porches of German Ide: 
ism; he has not fitted them out with a professional scaffoldir: 
of the schools. His writings have been neglected, often ignor: 
by the systematic academicians. For something of professiom 
interest has doubtless been lost to his critics: it has not be 
possible to refute the body of his opinion with the zealu 
citation of an undistributed middle. 

“Conjunction,” writes a distinguished technical metaphy:: 
cian of this age, “is the representation of the synthetical uni 
of the manifold.” Mr. Santayana restores such a rationaliz 
judgment to the original terms of immediate intuition, to | 
complex of emotion, intellection, volition which is its origin; * 
a word, he restores it to metaphor: “Nowadays I place |# 
reliance than ever upon exact words ... and I feel that ther 
is a current in things that carries all our thoughts away.” \ 
Santayana’s remark about the disguised Calvinism of Imman¥ 
Kant is famous, and now disillusioned, perhaps through his “ 
tention to the clinical discoveries of Freud, with the intel 
tualized sentimentality of technical speculation, he is one 4 
three or four philosophers writing in English from comple‘ 
integrated minds. 

His devotion to the early Greek physicists is well kno™ 
He has penetrated the doctrines of Greek atomism with in’ 
fatigable subtlety and sought their ultimate foundations; 
has found them to be closer to nature, to “matter,” than * 
later Western philosophy. Mr. Santayana’s Hellenic materi 
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The Sensation of the Book Season 


EDGAR ALLAN POE 


A Study in Genius 


By JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Dramatic Editor of THE NATION 


From the unanimous chorus of praise from the critics, 
we take these extracts : 


“T have read it with mounting enthusiasm for 
the lightness and dexterity with which a com- 
prehensive theory has been set before us. The 
book marks the definite arrival of a fresh and 
candid mind, with modern psychological equip- 
ment, lively curiosity, critical objectivity and 
singularly lucid, persuasive exposition. . . . So 
far as I am concerned, it has had the effect of 
raising Poe from the dead.’”’—Stuart P. Sherman, 
in “Books.” 


“The most intelligent and convincing account of 
Poe ever written.”—H. L. Mencken in The 
Nation. 


“A remarkable piece of work, as ingenious as it 
is painstaking. One may well call it brilliant 
without fear of exaggeration.”—Edwin Bjork- 
man in the New York Sun. 


“This is the way in which a critical biography 
should be written.’—Carl Van Doren in The 
Century. 


“An event in American letters. It marks the 
first revaluation of Poe by the modern mind— 
the mind that profits by the psychological dis- 
coveries of the last twenty years. It is a refresh- 


ing book, full of vitality . .. that no future 


student of Poe can afford to ignore.’’—Harry 
Hansen in the Chicago News. 


“It is a book which is bound to infuriate the 
sentimentalists. Nonetheless, I am free to con 
fess that Mr. Krutch’s is the only book in Eng 
lish which when set beside Woodberry’s stand 
ard life of Poe, does not seem a work of senti 
mental supererogation.”—Ernest Boyd in The 


Independent. 


“Mr. Krutch has written not only the best book 
on Edgar Allan Poe, but the only thoroughly 
intelligent one.”—M. R. Werner in the New 
York World. 


“In this important field of combined literary art 
and scientific research Mr. Krutch has con- 
trived to distinguish himself in a double sense; 
his book is not only the most accurate and hu- 
manly convincing projection of Edgar Allan Poe 
that has thus far been contributed, but in addi- 
tion to this, it constitutes a model for a readable 
and yet professional application of modern psy- 
chology to the analysis of character.”—Hervey 
Allen in the New York Times. 


“A new page in American literary Criticism.” 
Chicago Daily News. 


$3.00 at all bookstores 
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ism, different in important respects from the nineteenth-century 
scientific mechanism of Haeckel of which it is nevertheless the 
prototype, admits of another principle that makes him a Platon- 
ist in art and morals. His unsystematic system of philosophy— 
“Skepticism and Animal Faith”—was, of course, the mysticism 
of a skeptic. Its logic is a contemptuous refutation of “closed 
systems,” but this rigorously critical logic relaxes in a special 
case, permitting the stability of essences, arduously distinguished 
from the pure illusions of Pyrrhonism, to survive the flux of 
matter. The dualism is virtually Platonic, personally and pro- 
foundly assimilated to a modern consciousness; and it differs 
from the Platonism of Mr. Paul Elmer More in that it is not 
chiefly a persuasive morality or a deliberate instrument of lit- 
erary judgment. It is an organization of the total sensibility 
into a mode of self-sufficient contemplation. 

The two principles, stated again in this latest book, are 
these: “ ... the flux of matter in which every life is formed 
and dissolved, and the pure spirit which, chained to the mast like 
Odysseus among the Sirens, looks out upon the strange scene, 
both before and after.” In these dialogues—set forth in Mr. 
Santayana’s usual precision and elegance of style and projected 
with such strict attention to form that they are doubtless his 
chief performance in literature—Democritus characteristically 
expounds the “flux of matter,” while a Platonic Socrates prompts 
The Stranger (Mr. Santayana himself) to the notion of “pure 
spirit” contemplating the world through the archetypes of the 
master. 

Mr. Santayana’s philosophic attitude takes little of its sub- 
stance from any of the schools since Aristotle; and one may 
suspect that he makes Aristotle a good enough Platonist. But 
his methods, particularly his implicit conviction that the tra- 
ditions of Western philosophy are bankrupt, are historically 
nearer the predicament systematic philosophy found itself in 
after the fall of the New Academy at Athens. For the next step 
beyond Mr. Santayana is eclecticism. Sextus Empiricus, the 
learned skeptic of the fourth century, inspected the ruin of 
ancient thought and found it a remote mixture of technical 
doctrines, the terms of which he used again in a philosophy 
without vital sources in the age; its source had dried up. The 
next step beyond Mr. Santayana, in other words, is the decay 
of an entire culture. The techniques of the past are lost, and a 
complex melancholy invokes the rarefied spirits of the ancient 
sages. He calls to Democritus and Socrates, and most signifi- 
cantly to Avicenna, whose adventure in the study of Aristotle 
rouses Mr. Santayana to the chary romanticism which disgust 
with contemporary excesses permits to a spirit of ethical so- 
briety. He admires the discipline of ancient Greece and re- 
spects the fixity of the Catholic church. “There is no God, and 
Mary was His mother.” 

Although in his contempt for doctrine he seems to have re- 
covered something of the fresh curiosity with which the pre- 
Socratic philosophers looked at the world, he obviously does not 
precede a tradition but comes after one; solution is the condition 
of disappearance in culture as well as of its crystallization. And 
it is still more important to observe certain tendencies in his 
political and moral thought; they could proceed only from a mind 
informed with old and expiring cultures. Mr. Santayana depre- 
cates the traditional instruments of metaphysics, but he evinces 
an unmistakable nostalgia for some of the religious and social 
institutions which arose when the philosophies were at the 
zenith. More particularly, his love of these institutions takes 
one form in a preference for the Greek character; but he must 
now find, according to an opinion expressed outside the present 
volume, what consolation he can in the youth and country life of 
England. The forms of traditional cultures having collapsed 
and new forms, if they shall rise, not yet having risen, Mr. San- 
tayana looks back inconsolably from the destruction of the West- 
ern world toward its ancient vitalities. Democritus, Socrates, 
Aristippus, Avicenna—all are examined for a spiritual synthesis 
that can never be made. Proclus, hating the fall of Greek cul- 


— 


ture before the advance of Christianity, practiced magic a: the 


the impossible synthesis of despair. 

Mr. Santayana writes with all the intellectual equipmen: .» 
the age at his command; he knows the sciences; he has oo». 
cerned himself most anxiously with modern psychology. [py ,. 
age of technical confusion he might have neglected to dj cipline 
his style into the mature and serious literary expression that . 
is. He might have occupied himself, like Sir Thomas Browne 
with sonorous confusion about mortality. But his modern te’, 
niques are immediately related to ancient wisdoms; Frey; 
metapsychology becomes Buddhism. Mr. Santayana’s implic: 
metaphysical system has a striking resemblance to recent noo 
realistic speculations of Mr. G. E. Moore, but he is not serioys|y 
enough fhe philosopher to define his terms and join in the forms. 
tion of a school. ALLEN Tate 


Tallemant des Reaux 


Miniature Portraits. By Tallemant des Réaux. Translated by 
Hamish Miles. Brentano’s. $4. 

Tallemant des Réaux. By Sir Edmund Gosse. Oxford Univer. 
sity Press. Seventy cents. 


EDEON TALLEMANT, SIEUR DES REAUX, was bon 
of a wealthy Protestant family at La Rochelle in 1619, 


As a youth he loved conversation, verse-making, and roving: 
he dabbled in law, but specialized in social accomplishments: 
therefore he soon gravitated to Paris, where his good breeding 
enabled him to marry a rich girl, who was either twelve o 
fifteen years old. For several decades he did nothing but tip. 
toe around the fastidious Hétel de Rambouillet, where, with 
ears forever on the alert, he listened to the endless chatter 


and chitchat of and about the great and near-great who fre. 
quented it. At thirty-eight he began to jot down his impres. 
sions of his contemporaries, and, having not the slightest 

of publishing them during his lifetime, he wrote with a frank. 
ness equaled only by Pepys. In his old age he was involved 
in many troubles. He lost his money; most of his Huguenct 
relatives, following the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
wisely recanted and became Catholics; and Tallemant himself, 
after hesitating for a time, diplomatically yielded to the soft 
persuasions of a Jesuit priest whose Latin poems he admired 
Careless of fame and overlooked by his contemporaries, who 


never suspected his genius, he made no effort to win recog: 


nition; there is no portrait of him and absolutely nothing is 
known of his personal appearance. Toward the end he tip 
toed into the circle of adorers who surrounded the once 
pricious but now exemplary Ninon de 1’Enclos, who had trans 
ferred her affections from her countless admirers to God. Ha 
lived on and on, solitary and rather sad, but ever listening an 
writing, until he tiptoed into oblivion in 1692. 

His enormous folio of 798 pages lay forgotten until i 
was sold for 20 francs at an auction in 1803. The purchaser 
discovering that he had made a genuine find, caused extrac 
to be published; they aroused a vast amount of curiosity, an 
around the year 1835 the “Miniatures” were first printed ' 
full. If fragments of the “Historiettes” had stirred interes 
the whole of them caused an earthquake. Amazed Frenc 
now learned that the super-polite seventeenth century was 0 
so polite after all. “L’arrangement de petitesses”—thus Ta’! 
mant labeled his art—made Victor Cousin and other hi 
torians of the grand manner boil over with rage; surely, tho 
scandalous sketches were pure (no, impure) impostures! fF) 
the first time, in fact, the notables of the Grand Siécle ceas 
to be puppets and became human beings. With Gallic de 
ness, Gallic brevity, and Gallic precision, Tallemant portray 
his specimens as they lived and breathed: cardinals are 4 
vout, foxy, and gourmandish, kings are as loutish as t 
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Odtaa 


A Novel 
by John Masefield 
The author of ‘‘Sard Harker’’ 


Perils, daring, adventure, 
romance in a story that 
takes a welcome departure 
from the manner and 
method of most current 
fiction. $2.50 


Chimes 


A Novel 
by Robert Herrick 


What is wrong with our 
colleges? The young pro- 
fessor in a mid-Western 
university presents a pro- 
vocative viewpoint in this 
fine novel. $2.00 


George 
Westover 
A Novel 
by Eden Phillpotts 
“A distinctive, lifelike and 
original character ...a 
novel that should be read 


the multitude.”—Bos- 


ton Transcript. $2.00 


Delight 


A Novel 
by Mazo de la Roche 
A story for springtime 


adequately described by 
its title. $2.00 


The Question 
Mark 


A Novel by M. Jaeger 


One of the most brilliant 
of England’s younger 
writers has written an 
unusual story about a new 
Utopia. $2.00 


My New York 
by Mabel Osgood Wright 


The New York that you 
remember and the people 
that you knew. $2.50 


Reluctantly 
Told 
by Jane Hillyer 
Dr. Joseph Collins has 


written the introduction 
to this remarkable account 


of a mental breakdown 
and gradual return to 
normality. $2.50 


New York Boston Chicago 





MACMILLAN SPRING BOOKS 


The Letters of 
Sir Walter Raleigh 


Edited by Lady Raleigh 


There is unanimous agreement on the charm of these 
letters of an Oxford professor. “Read his letters and 
be caught up into heaven by his keen spirit.”--New 
York Evening Post. “Charming, witty, virile and un- 
affected.”—Baltimore Sun. “Gay and frank.”—-New 
York Times. Two volumes, boxed. $7.00 


The Life and Letters of 


Thomas Jefferson 
by Francis W. Hirst 


The first biography compatible with the greatness of 
the American rebel and statesman has been written 
by a famous English editor and publicist. “Able, 
comprehensive, scholarly, human, entertaining,” are 
some of the descriptions given this fine and timely 
portrait. $6.00 


Italy Under Mussolini 
by William Bolitho 


The first truthful, accurate and reliable account of 
Fascism by the brilliant European correspondent of 
The New York World. $2.50 


The Duffer’s 
Handbook of Golf 


by Grantland Rice, Illustrated by Clare Briggs 


A famous sports writer and the premier portrait 
painter of Dufferdom have combined their talents in 
this most complete of all golf books. $3.50 


By the City 
of the Long Sand 
A Tale of New China by Alice Tisdale Hobart 


A true story of homesteading in the heart of China’s 
engulfing vastness. As absorbing as a novel; full of 


adventures. $3.50 
The Case of 


Bituminous Coal 
by W. H. Hamilton and Helen R. Wright 


“A story of a competitive industry which for realism, 
logic of development, and brilliance of style will not 
soon be surpassed in economic chronicles.”—Stuart 
Chase in The Nation. $2.50 


Free Thought 


in the Social Sciences 
by J. A. Hobson 


The author holds that success in devising better arts 
of human government depends on stimulation of free 
thinking and free criticism. With this thesis he has 
made a book that every Nation reader should have. 
$4.00 


The American Year Book 
Edited by Albert Bushnell Hart and W. M. Schuyler 


An indispensable record of the year’s important events 
that is needed as a reference book by every public 
official, man of affairs and library. Fifty experts 
have collaborated to make it accurate, complete and 
authoritative. $7.50 
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Science and the 
Modern World 
by A. N. Whitehead 


“The most significant re- 
statement for the general 
reader of the present re- 
lations of science, philos- 
ophy and the issues of life 
which has yet appeared.” 

John Dewey in The 
New Republic. $3.00 


Curing 
the Criminal 
by Jesse O. Stutsman 


Every judge, lawyer and 
social worker should read 
and digest this examina 
tion by a penitentiary 
warden of our most press 
ing social problem. $2.50 


Law Reform 
by Henry W. Taft 
Papers and addresses on 
a difficult problem of so- 
cial organization by one 
of the leaders of the 
American bar $3.00 


The Genesis of 
the Constitution 
by Breckinridge Long 


An admirable account of 
how the constitution grew 
to its first form. $2.50 


The Gang Age 
by Paul Hanley Furfey 


A suggestive study of the 
pre-adolescent boy and his 
recreational needs. $2.00 


The Tragedy 
of Waste 
by Stuart Chase 
A challenging book. “To 
dream such a dream is to 
turn economics into 
poetry.”—The Nation. 


2.50 


The Gist of 
Evolution 
by H. H. Newman 
A clear statement of the 
theory for busy readers 


by one of the Scopes trial 
experts. $1.50 
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canaille, and—the last straw!—regal courtesans become as 
dully commonplace as wives. Yet he was too great an artist 
to delineate only the seamy side; ever aloof and detached, and 
too wise either to praise or condemn, he cared no more, and no 
less, for virtue than for vice—both were merely an essential 
part of the picture, and that was all. Like his contemporary 
John Aubrey, he tended to look for oddities and eccentricities; 
but the Frenchman has a pith and pungence never quite 
paralleled by the Englishman. 

Twenty-five of Tallemant’s almost five hundred “Minia- 
tures” have now for the first time been translated into English. 
Quotations are always likely to be futile, but here are several 
that indicate something of his range. La Fontaine was more 
than a mere fabulist: “his father found him a wife, and he 
married out of complaisance. His wife declares that he dreams 
so much, that sometimes he is three weeks without remem- 
bering that he is a husband. She is a coquettish creature, and 
her conduct has been irregular for some time. He is in no way 
concerned with that. They say to him: ‘But so-and-so is play- 
ing with your wife.’ ‘I’faith!’ says he, ‘let him do what he can. 
I care not two pins. He’ll grow tired of her as I’ve done.’ 
This indifference has infuriated the woman. She pines away 
with chagrin. He takes his love where he finds it. A certain 
procuress having retired to the town, he gave her lodging, and 
one day his wife surprised them. He merely forbore, bowed, 
and left.” Father André “preached an infinite number of 
Lenten and Advent sermons, but he always preached like a 
mountebank, not because he had the intention of making people 
laugh, but because he was by nature a buffoon ... after de- 
livering a great harangue against the dissolute life of... 
Mary Magdalene, he was seized with an idea: ‘Down there,’ 
he said, ‘I can see one who is very like the Magdalene, and 
now, because she does not mend her ways, I am going to mark 
her out and throw my handkerchief at her head.’ And as 
he said the words, he took his handkerchief and made as if to 
throw it. At once all the women lowered their heads. ‘Ah!’ 
he cried, ‘I thought there was but one. And here there turn 
out to be a hundred and more!’ ... He once began a sermon 
thus: ‘Hay of the Pope, hay of the King, hay of the Queen, 
hay of His Eminence the Cardinal, hay of you, hay of myself, 
all flesh is as grass and withereth.’” And certainly only French- 
men could act—and write—with such a quintessence of refine- 
ment as appears in this: “The Marshal d’Ornano would not 
have anything to do with a virgin, or with a woman of the name 
of Mary, from the respect he bore toward the Mother of God.” 

In recent times a great amount of nonsense has been 
written about the “new” biography; “Miniature Portraits” and 
Sir Edmund Gosse’s excellent pamphlet ought to convince the 
critics that its novelty dates at least more than two centuries 
back. O Strachey, where is thy sting? O Guedalla, where is 
thy victory? R. F. DIBBLE 


Narcissus 


Israel. By Ludwig Lewisohn. Boni and Liveright. $3. 
** TSRAEL” is what Mr. Lewisohn has at present come to on 

his way upstream. Whether it signalizes that he is home 
at last or stopping twenty minutes for lunch only time can tell. 
The immediate point is that the book does not present itself as 
an objective study of a people whom the traditional conventions 
of our culture call peculiar, but as the present phase of an 
autobiography of which the earlier modes were set forth in 
“Upstream” and “Don Juan.” “Israel” is no less personal and 
intimate than those, and it is possessed besides of an intensity 
which those lack. Its style is like a flame. Lyric passion car- 
ries its theme from beginning to end. Singing eloquences run 
through it that more than once lift to a beauty poignant to the 
point of pain. 

It is his own odyssey that Mr. Lewisohn so celebrates—“in 





aT 


the meantime every Jew can find himself. I have done so. No 
every one need go upon so long a pilgrimage. But every on 
can come home to himself and to Israel, and to learn that to be, 
Jew is to be a friend of mankind, to be a proclaimer of liberty 
and peace.” In a word, Mr. Lewisohn looked at Israel and say 
an image of his perfect, his own best self. 

For the Israel that is composed in this book and the Isra¢| 
which is made up of the communities of Jews who live ang 
struggle to live in the cities of the United States and enclave 
of mid-Europe and the villages of Palestine are two and no 
one. The former is a work of art; the latter is an event of his. 
tory and political economy. The latter is a congeries of cys. 
toms, hungers, drives, hopes, traditions, rebellions, survivals, 
and possessions organized about a dubious and unstable com. 
mon center of equilibrium in a shifting pattern of integration 
and dissolution, and holding to a rather protean identity ami 
the clashing processes of modern life. The former is a clear 
and simple unshakable spirit, forever the suffering servant of 
mankind. 

To Mr. Lewisohn Israel is “a nation by force of the spirit 
alone, by cleaving to an idea, a tradition, a faith . . . one peo 
ple that had forever exchanged the edge of the sword for the 
witness of the spirit”; a unique people that in its tolerance anj 
loving-kindness had “from its first exile learned the lesson that 
mankind waits to learn . . . dedicated by history and character 
to a complete abstention from the exercise of force and th 
exertion of power ...a people of individualists, protestants 
moral revolutionaries. . .. No Jewish writer or thinker is 
reactionary . . . did not throw the weight of his talent, critica! 
or creative, on the side of liberty, tolerance, peace . . . Jews ar 
the people of reason and peace. ... That constitutes ou 
function among the nations and our service to mankind.” 

Just to set these things down is to exhibit the unreality of 
this Israel, who in himself is certainly not without these traits 
but who is as certainly not without all the others which are the 
lot of mankind. But Mr. Lewisohn is not concerned with seeing 
Israel as he is, he is concerned with projecting an image of hi: 
own desire. He gives this image body and he vindicates it asa 
portrait of the life to come in Palestine by various texts from 
the Bible and the fathers. The use of these texts does not seem 
to me different from that which, of a Sunday, any preacher 
makes of his text abstracted from its content—and its occasior 
and the time and place and circumstances of its utterance 
ignored or unknown. 

The body of the book is an eloquent filling of this abstrar- 
tion with the surface of Jewish life passionately seen and a- 
preciated in mid-Europe, in Poland, in Palestine. It is all hig 
est light and deepest shade. The Jews of Poland become Rez: 
brandtesque; the Jewry of Palestine heirs of the prophets, buili: 
ing a pacifist, non-political, cultural state from which is 
spread “the lesson that mankind still waits to learn.” The vits 
nuova of this state should be projected in English, Hebrev 
German, since without them the mission of Israel cannot } 
accomplished. Also, Yiddish, or Ladino, or Aramaic would 20 
command a sufficient audience. Of course, there must ¥ 
Hebrew, but “the voice of the Hebrew poet will never reat 
even half of his own people as a living voice.” It will ™ 
reach mankind at all.” 

Well! ... 

All in all I get the impression, inescapably, that the auth! 
of “Israel” has missed altogether the dynamic units, past 34 
present, in the Jewish social organism. I get the impress 
that there has come to him no realization of what the qualiti 
of these units in fact are or how they do actually, in daily li 
make contact with the larger social groupings of which ™ 
are dynamic parts. Mr. Lewisohn’s present wishes and 
experiences seem to define for him whatever social causa 
he acknowledges. Hence he calls assimilation the cause of ™ 
ern anti-Semitism and war its occasion. Hence he deci? 
that when war is no more and when what I am accustomed 
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cal) cultural pluralism is a conscious rule as well as a material 
fact of international behavior, anti-Semitism will end. Then, 
quoting Scripture for his purpose, he draws a portrait and 
draws up @ program and names them Israel. 
Jews and non-Jews both, according to their prejudices and 
tastes, will call this portrait flattery or caricature, but they 
will not call it true. Israel is too entirely human for that, too 
altogether like the rest of us. I happen myself to be a pluralist, 
cultural and other, a Zionist, and a pacifist. I happen to have 
been so for quite a long time. But I could no more see these 
things and these only in Israel than I could in John Bull, or 
Jvan Bear, or Uncle Sam. Nor could any candid historian or 
economist or psychologist of scientific training and sympathetic 
mind. The Jewish people is a historic social group, with a 
well-defined and hitherto continuing group-personality. In its 
struggle to maintain itself it behaves as other groups behave, 
Imanifesting, within the limits set by its environments, similar 
gualities and similar defects. Untoward circumstances have 
exaggerated some qualities and some defects to a point of 
gbnormality. But as the defects are no ground for persecution, 
9 the qualities are no ground for privilege. The Jews are 
entitled, as they are, with their imperfections as well as their 
Wirtues on their heads, to the same freedom to live their own 
lives and do their own work as other people, neither more nor 
Iess. Their title requires no justification by a claim to superior 
ervice or superior culture or superior ideals. It is not without 
Significance that Mr. Lewisohn makes this claim. As a cultural 
pluralist he should know better, but make it he does. His 
pstatement of the compensatory doctrines of “the chosen peo- 
le” and “the mission of Israel” is not less a restatement of 
hose doctrines, and not less compensatory, because he does 
t use those terms but uses instead the terms of pacifism and 
pitural democracy. These may be what Mr. Lewisohn seeks; 
hey do not compose the living fulness of what the Jews are. 
p “Israel” Mr. Lewisohn is still regarding himself, this time 
rough another social medium. H. M. KALLEN 


A Bulwark Against Barbarism 


ehistoric Man: a General Outline of Prehistory. By Jacques 
de Morgan. $5. The Dawn of European Civilization. By 
V. Gordon Childe. $6. The Aegean Civilization. By Gus- 
tave Glotz. $5. China and Europe: Intellectual and Artistic 
Contacts in the Eighteenth Century. By Adolf Reichwein. 
$5. The Threshold of the Pacific. By. C. E. Fox. $6. A 
Thousand Years of the Tartars. By E. H. Parker. $5. 
(The History of Civilization Series. Edited by C. K. Og- 
| den.) Alfred A. Knopf. 
HOSE six volumes stand peacefully on my desk and I feel 
© as I used to do, fifteen years ago, whenever I had spent 
ouple of days in that strange museum in Munich which con- 
ed an accurate and ample record of everything that had 
r been invented or discovered. But the visit was invariably 
owed by a severe intellectual “Kater.” What was the use 
trying to learn anything at all when there were so many 
gs to learn that one could never even hope to scratch the 
face? 
» At the same time these volumes speak a message of hope 
ought to be duly writ down in the annals of the year of 
e 1926. I am not using the word “message” in its usual 
e as an expression of that cheap optimism which holds that 
is well with the world because 90 per cent of the white 
may now hope to buy a Ford car. A terrible lot is still 
g with this universe, or, to be more exact, with that 
cular species of mammal which has chosen our little planet 
s habitat. 
At the same time there are certain definite indications 
speak of a more agreeable future. We may be only 
hic stragglers who flit about in Tin Lizzies. But we 
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MINIATURE 
PORTRAITS 


By TaLLemaNnt pes Reau> 


These historicttes from the French ‘‘for literary im 
portance can only be compared with the diary of 
Samual Pepys, and Tallemant des Reaux takes his 
place with Brantome as a master of living 

traiture Sir Edmund Gosse $4m 


THE BOOK OF WINE 
By P. Morton Suanp 


Mr. Shand is an experienced and recognized authority 
on all that pertains to Wine, its history, properties, 
vintages, topography, virtues, vices and blessings 


$4.50 


THE RIDDLE OF THE 
EARTH 


By App1AN Way 


It is surprising that otherwise well-informed people 
accept without question the idea that a volcano 1s 
thrown up from the earth's interior. The author 
thinks otherwise, and opens a fascinating realm of 
speculation in relation to meteors and volcanoes $1.50 


THE POMPS OF SATAN 


By Epcar SAttus 


Satan's omps are varied. The author exposes his 
whims, Mis ideas, images the past, forecasts the fu 
ture, and deplores the present. A book replete with 
grace and graciousness aT ofadelicatecharm. $2.00 


PARIS IN THE 
REVOLUTION 
By G. Lgenortre 


One of the most fascinating works of a writer whose 
scholarly and charming studies of the Revolution and 
Empire have attained an astonishing popularity. 
Profusely illustrated. With maps 


THE FRINGE OF 
LONDON 


By Gorpon S. Maxwe.i 


Being intimate ventures and adventures into Kent, 
Essex, Middlesex and Herts, the counties that fringe 
the City of London. Beautifully illustrated. . $2.50 


INSIDE THE MOSCOW 
ART THEATRE 


By Oxiver M. Sayer 


Mr. Sayler gives us here first-hand information about 
the famous Moscow Art Theatre at home in Russia. 


$4.00 


THE PLAYS 


Seven plays of the Lyric Branch in English, ‘‘Car- 
mencita,"’ “‘Lysistrata’’ et cetera $3.00 


Translated from the Russian by Geo. S. and Gilbert Seldes 
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have at least reached the point at which we recognize ourselves 
as survivors from an Age of Barbarism. We no longer brag 
about the wonderful things we have accomplished. Rather we 
have begun to wonder whether during the last twenty centuries 
we have accomplished anything at all. In the field of science 
we are, of course, far ahead of our distant ancestors. But in 
almost every other respect we continue to be savages, and the 
belated realization of the fact may save us from continuing 
along a road that looked backward and that seemed to lead 
straight back to the Stone Age. 

We all know how it was before the war. Of course we had 
our problems. Capital and labor seemed to be at loggerheads. 
The Chinese were waking up. The Japanese were imitating 
our pantaloons and our engines and there still were slums in 
the heart of our big cities. But in due time sociology and ap- 
plied biology and political economy would solve those problems 
for us. Meanwhile the railroad and the steamboat and the 
electric telegraph and the flying machine had made us all neigh- 
bors. And Esperanto and international traveling checks would 
do the rest. Then came the decade of disillusionment, and 
when the smoke lifted, behold, a thousand battlefields spoke 
of our baffled hopes and the great and wonderful white race 
had made such a sorry spectacle of itself that even the im- 
perturbable followers of Kong-Fu-Tze could not entirely sup- 
press a smile of commiseration. Homo sapiens found himself 
at the crossing of the roads. The choice before him was a 
difficult one. Pithecanthropus grinned a nasty welcome. Only 
a desperate effort on the part of the grandson could prevent 
him from slipping back to grandpa’s messy cave. Would he 
make such an effort, and could he? 

Fortunately, I am not responsible for statesmen, bankers, 
and other “practical” members of the human race. They con- 
tinued the even tenor of their days and proceeded to do business 
among the ruins of a discarded civilization as if the war had 
been a comma and not a full stop. The scientists, on the other 
hand, knew that something was amiss, that the time had come 
to put their little craft into dry-dock, inspect it for damage, 
and bring about such improvement as would fit it for further 
service. 

As a result we first of all went through the period of out- 
lines. I shall be the last to claim that those outlines were 
perfect or had any lasting value. They performed, however, 
a very useful service. They made large numbers of people 
aware of the hitherto unsuspected fact that there was such a 
thing as continuity in the development of mankind; that nations 
and wars and pestilences were not dislocated facts but the 
natural manifestations of a vague substance called the human 
spirit and subject to those primeval instincts which no one had 
ever taken the trouble to explain except in terms of wickedness 
and virtue. 

Once this great discovery had been made there was a re- 
quest for more. And now the Outline Era is being followed 
by the age of the Evolutionary Collection. No longer is it 
deemed sufficient to state how things have been. It has become 
necessary to explain how things have come to be the way they 
are. ; 

The large “History of Civilization” of which the above 
six volumes are only a part is of French origin. The English 
translation will contain some eighty volumes, and when they 
are finished every department of human growth will be 
adequately covered. 

This is to be no Five Foot Bookshelf. Ten minutes a day 
will not make a man wise. I doubt whether twenty hours a 
week will make him a social success or will materially increase 
his account with the Second National. After all, the daily life 
of a paleolithic village has few points of contact with the 
modern world. A knowledge of the cult of trees or familiarity 
with the Ka ka mara Tales has little value in a civilization 
that turns its trees into Sunday supplements and inspires its 
infants to noble deeds by reciting the epic of Andy Gump. At 
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A List of Putnam Books 
Worth Checking — 


Biography — 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR 

By Marcelle Tinayre 

A brilliant biography by France’s most accomplished 
woman writer, admirably translated by Ethel Colburn 
Mayne. Illustrated. $3.50 


SOME AMERICAN LADIES 

By Meade Minnigerode 

Biographical studies of Martha Washington, Abigai| 
Adams, Elizabeth Monroe, Louisa Adams, Rachel 
Jackson, and Peggy Eaton. Illustrated. $3.50 


THE WOMEN OF THE SALONS | 
By S. G. Tallentyre 
With wit and grace the author recreates a vanished 


society and draws the portraits of the brilliant Saloniéres. 
Illustrated. $3.75 






























Novels — 


MAN ALONE 
By George Agnew Chamberlain 


The romance of a giant among men, who was obsessed 
by the belief that all women are rotten at the core. $2.()() 


GIFTS OF SHEBA 

By W. L. George 

In this novel Mr. George has added another notable 
feminine portrait to his famous gallery, and written a 
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THE WHOLE STORY 

By Elizabeth Bibesco 

Clever, amusing and shrewd, these short stories of the 
world of fashion are fifteen intellectual cocktails for 
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BLACK HAITI yuest ¢ 
By Blair Niles ory ha 


In this volume the little Black Republic of Haiti come: #Rven an 


to life; slaves, emperors, and kings act out their dramatic ##¥e been 
stories. Illustrated. $3.50 FRG the H 
DIGGING FOR LOST AFRICAN GODS fh. ** 
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same time such collections are of inestimable value in the 


poroaching war with popular stupidity. 
The war destroyed all ancient standards of conduct and 
R-havior. It made the Rev. Dr. Straton the equal of Charles 


ne 


arwin. It invited the late Mr. Bryan to air his opinions upon 
subject of Brother Einstein. It turned loose all the dark 


Brees of prejudice and arrogance and bade them do their 





»mnedest. Today the house of science is a fortress besieged. 
he barbarian invasion of the last decade has swept away the 
ster line of defenses. And it will be many years before the 
smage can be repaired. In the meantime the soldiers of the 
mrrison Will have a double task. They will be called upon to 
sntinue their daily routine, without which the whole fabric 
¢ modern civilization would come to a speedy end. And, some- 
w or other, they will be obliged to safeguard the remaining 
alls against the attacks of our contemporary vandals. 
They will need all the help they can get. The rich arsenal 
plausible information contained in the present series will be a 
ost welcome addition to their scant supply of historical mor- 
rs and siege-guns. Placed in advantageous strategic posi- 
ons, these books will do dreadful damage among the younger 
sneration. It seems a pity for the poor intellectual cannon- 
ider. But the missiles we fire are not deadly, and, once the 
tient recovers from the shock, he does feel so much better. 
HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


The New History 


he New History and the Social Studies. 
Barnes. The Century Company. $4. 


DUCATION has had, for a number of years, a sound com- 
mon sense about history. It has believed that the human 
dividual is not properly orientated unless he can see his pres- 
t in relation to the past. Hence, both in the elementary and 
e higher schools and colleges, history has become the back- 
1e study. There has, however, been something pathetic about 
all—on the one hand, the fine confidence that teachers have 
that only through a generous understanding of the past 
uid their pupils achieve a wisdom for the future; on the other, 
p lamentable material placed at their disposal by the profes- 
nal historians. One might almost say that historians have 
tn at greatest pains to convince us that the only living values 
human history were to be found in military adventure and 
mastic intrigues. One reads the conventional school texts in 
in to discover any adequate appreciation of the profounder 
ements of the human spirit. It is hardly to be wondered at, 
n, if the wisdom gleaned from such study is the conviction 
t war is glorious and inevitable, and that politics is the most 
ossing occupation of homo sapiens. 
Fortunately, however, the situation is changing. A new 
nt of view is beginning to take shape among the historians. 
life is more than eating and drinking, so, it begins to be 
, has the life of man been more than brutal episodes of 
Mquest or the infantile exhibitions of self-glorification. Human 
ry has really amounted to something. Mankind have really 
iven and advanced. The Platos and Galileos and Rousseaus 
e been at least as significant as the Alexanders, the Neros, 
the Henry the Eighths. The revolts of slaves, the protests 
free burghers, the fights of trade unions have had as veritable 
Pert to play in shaping our destinies as the intrigues of 
inken Popes or the lusts of de Medicis. All this needs to be 
to our children—if for nothing else, at least so that when, 
uccessful men of affairs (or as their wives) they make 
© grand tour to Europe, they will not do as the grown-up 
mren of the present generation do, make a bee-line Cook’s 
to the battlefields! 
Mr. Barnes has been fortunate enough to grow up with this 
view of history; and he has, in all of his writings, been one 


By Harry Elmer 








‘““THE MOST HIGHLY PRAISED 
NOVEL OF THE SEASON ’’ 


says The Saturday Review of Literature 
The Opinion of 28 Critics thus far: 


“THE FINEST NOVEL OF THE YEAR’ 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“ONE OF THE GREAT WORKS OF ART” 
—Chicaqgo Daily Tribune 


“THE GREAT BOOK OF THE SEASON” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
“ONE OF THE NOTABLY IMPORTAN] 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THIS CENTURY 
TO THE ENGLISH NOVEL.” —N. Y. Times 


NO MORE PARADES 


by FORD MADOX FORD 
5th large printing—$2.50 


Oswald Garrison Villard says 


Ce -r*HE NEW NEGRO IS A MILESTONE ...A 
VOLUME OF NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL SCOPE.” 





Co 


Edited by ALAIN LOCKE 


H. L. Mencken 


“er book is a phenomenon of immense significance.” 





Carl Van Doren 


66°T°HE art of the New Negro has now a chance to be built up 
on a firm critical foundation.” 


446 pages, 17 full page color plates and black and white drawings 
by Reiss, Covarrubias, and Douglas, bound in colored boards and 
buckram back, with decorated end leaves. $5.00 


Albert & Charles Boni—66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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tive analysis of the whole situation in history, starting with a 
chapter on The Past and Future of History and then proceeding 
with a number of chapters showing the relation, successively, 
of geography, psychology, anthropology, sociology, natural 
science, economics, political science, and ethics to history. As 
one finishes the reading one is aware of how thorough a revo- 
lution is taking place in this field of science, and how profoundly 
a new generation inducted into history, thus broadly and deeply 
conceived, will be affected. If education has any power at all 
to shape the human mind and spirit, here assuredly is a means 
whereby a more wholesome outlook may be achieved with regard 
to the proper business of mankind. 

Mr. Barnes is not highly optimistic about the future. He 
sees society today largely in the grip of myths and of crystal- 
lized prejudices. He sees little hope for a sudden change to clear 
thinking and to a reasonable behavior in the region of our social 
life. Yet one has but to run through the perfectly astounding 
list of references contained in this book to realize how widely 
and strongly the scientific mind of today is moving in a direction 
away from the stupid mythologies and the narrow provincial- 
isms of the past. As the scientific mind moves, so surely must 
the world move. One comes therefore from this volume not 
only with gratitude to the few valiant spirits—preeminent 
among them James Harvey Robinson—who inaugurated this 
new movement in historical science but with a sense of the 
power with which the new ideas are spreading all through the 
scientific world. 

The book is a monument of labor. Every student of social 
science will wish to have it constantly at his elbow, for it 
achieves the happy success of being both a lively and penetrat- 
ing interpretation and a thoroughgoing source of historic and 
bibliographic information. H. A. OVERSTREET 


Books in Brief 


Adventures of an Illustrator. By Joseph Pennell. 
Little, Brown and Company. $12.50. 

The burden of Joseph Pennell’s ego is greater than any 
man can bear with decorum. Had he never written his adven- 
tures a legend would have survived of a crusty old gentleman 
who was a magnificent teacher, a fine craftsman, an excellent 
illustrator. Instead we have a portrait of a man hag-ridden 
by petty egocentricities. From a bigger man we might have 
had the portrait of a period. For Mr. Pennell knew or met 
most of the great and near-great of the nineties both in Eng- 
land and America. With rare exceptions his reaction to his 
contemporaries was scorn that grows tiresome through reitera- 
tion. His book, fortunately, does not depend for interest on 
his querulous comments and criticisms. Its handsome pages 
are rich in the sure, delicate line drawings for which he is 
famous. These bear witness that his adventures carried him 
to places we all long to see or long to see again—the hill 
towns of Italy, rural England, French cities and chateaux, 
London. Lest the simple reader be misled into thinking that 
Mr. Pennell has had an unusually interesting, busy, and happy 
life, the author is at pains to set down every professional and 
social slight he received, every personal discomfort he met on 
his travels, every lack of appreciation of his work. The war 
came to add a final chip to Mr. Pennell’s already well-burdened 
shoulder. In the war he seems to have lost many valuable 
books, papers, and prints. Also the war ended the world he 
knew—the grand old, good old, great old world that made the 
World War possible. And on a note of sentimental bitterness 
Pennell ends his adventures in invective. 


Boston: 


What Is Industrial Democracy? By Norman Thomas. League 
for Industrial Democracy. 15 cents. 

Mr. Thomas runs a chain-and-compass line over the field 

of industrial democracy. To a loose phrase—almost a swear 


word—he strives to give content and meaning. He succeeds 
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A brilliant novel of the American stage 


HOME TALENT 
By LOUISE CLOSSER HALE 


“This novel by Mrs. Hale deserves a great success, 
It gives a normal picture of a fascinating life.”~ 
Boston Transcript. 

“The reader says to himself, ‘This is the real thing’ 
... Mrs. Hale succeeds in making her actor char- 
acters very human... bound to please and interest a 
wide public..—New York Times. $2.00 


THE GAME OF 


LOVE AND DEATH 
By ROMAIN ROLLAND 


One of a series of twelve plays which Rolland aims 
to do on the French Revolution. Jerome de Cour- 
voisier, thinker and man of science, loses faith in all 
things human, yet finds eventually that he will make 
any sacrifice in order to live. $2.00 


THE LOG OF THE SUN 
By WILLIAM BEEBE 


One of Mr. Beebe’s earliest and most delightful books, 
long out of print, now reproduced in a popular edition. 
52 colored illustrations by Walter King Stone. $5.0 


THE POPE 
By JEAN CARRERE 


A complete panoramic history of Christian Rome and 
of the Papacy. “Intellectual profit, apologetic interest, 
mental enjoyment, all advise the reading of this worthy 
and illuminating book.”—The Catholic World. $3.50 


THE AMERICAN BALLET 
By TED SHAWN 


The first serious book on the dance that has been 
written by a dancer for the general reader. Introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, author of THe Dance or Luirt. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. $7.50 


POETRY and CRITICISM 
By EDITH SITWELL 
Miss Sitwell, in this little volume, packs her philosophy 
of modernism and finds it in the end far from modern. 


$1.50 
LES FLEURS DU MAL 
The Complete Poems of Charles Baudelaire 


The most fascinating and influential of recent French 
poets is now for the first time offered to the Ameri- 
can reader. 160 poems translated by Lewis Piaget 
Shanks. $3.00 


THE EQUIPMENT OF THE SOCIAL WORKER 
By ELIZABETH MACADAM 


Describes clearly the methods of preparing men and 
women for social administration in all its forms. $2.50 


Send for Complete Spring List. 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY 
7 ONE PARK AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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M:ter than one would have dared to hope. He shows how and 
were industrial democracy differs from political democracy, 
4 then proceeds to examine the various forces which are now 
tioning in the former field—management plans of organ- 
4 labor, management plans handed down to company unions, 
ducers cooperatives, building guilds and other guilds, con- 
mers cooperatives, labor banks, credit unions, public utili- 
; The story is told carefully, vividly, and with sound 
-ymentation. The concluding chapter is profound in the 
‘mess and the humility with which it faces the economic 
yre—particularly the psychological future of industrial 
mocracy. The whole is by way of being a classic in its com- 
nation of facts and philosophy—a handbook and a way of 
nd. 


jation in Art. By Vernon Blake. 
$6. 

Mr. Blake’s book is more ambitious than its title suggests. 
e early chapters are devoted to the exposition of a complete 
stem of metaphysics, upon which an aesthetic theory is based. 
is philosophy has important points of contact with the Ein- 
in theory of relativity, though it appears to have been de- 
oped independently, and exhibits the besetting vices of tra- 
ional metaphysics. Its net results when summarized are 
eedingly tenuous. One is tempted to apply to the author 
brds originally spoken of a distinguished college president: 
e can go in deeper, and stay in longer, and bring up less 
n any living philosopher.” His later analysis of specific 
ures, statues, and buildings is often excellent, and always 

hy of consideration. Here his experience as a practical 
ist comes into play, illuminating his observation and enabling 

to show the technical means by which effects are produced. 
r the most part Mr. Blake claims absolute validity for his 

preferences, though he usually attempts a logical justifica- 

for them. Relativity, as conceived by him, is itself a kind 
absolute, since it has to do with the adjustment of the work 
art to the laws of the universe rather than to the changing 
ods and demands of human beings. 


Oxford University Press. 


Songs of Sappho. Translated into English Verse by 
Marion Mills Miller. Critical Memoir and Introduction 
on the Recovery and Restoration of the Egyptian Relics. 
By David Moore Robinson. Frank-Maurice. $20. 
This handsome volume is the only complete collection of 
the known fragments of Sappho. And when one has said 
and noticed, also, Professor Robinson’s scholarly history 
he Sapphic fragments one has said all. Mr. Miller’s verse 
slations could scarcely be worse, being neither Greek nor 
lish but a rhetorical locution in which the extreme pre- 
on of Sappho’s style expands to a diffuse jargon supposed 
the vulgar to be “poetic.” Professor Robinson’s obsession 
middle-class morality: “Sappho conducted a sort of young 
es’ seminary.” Homosexuality removed, we may enjoy the 
ry of Sappho undisturbed. One need not pause over this 
iliar stupidity. One may reflect that Sappho the “Lesbian” 
ardly less socially desirable than Sappho the mid-Victorian 
peron, and that, further, a sound moral state might be made 
for her in either role. 





Jesuit Relations and Allied Documents. 
duction by Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
by Edna Kenton. 
Charles Boni. $5. 
Jesuit Martyrs of North America. By John J. Wynne, 

» S.J. The Universal Knowledge Foundation. 


With an Intro- 
Selected and edited 
The American Library. Albert and 




















Miss Kenton’s stout and attractive volume distinguishes 
American Library, which already was_ interesting. 
en Gold Thwaites’s “Jesuit Relations” was in seventy- 
volumes and is now rarely found outside of libraries. 
is one of the most important sources of American history, 
Miss Kenton has done a great service by weeding and 
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LATEST SPRING FICTION 


| 
PIG IRON 
by CHARLES G. NORRIS 


The “big novel” of the season. 


H. L. MENCKEN writes: 
“I have read it with immense interest, and enjoyed 
unflaggingly. . . . His books have solid substance 
them and a fine dignity."—The Amencan Mercury 


32nd edition on pre $2.00 


The Secret Listeners 
of the East 
: 4 


The Secret 


Listeners of 
the East 


By 
DHAN GOPAL MUKER JI | 


A detective- mystery story 
told with a truly Oriental 
subtlety. $2.00 | 





IF TODAY HAVE 


\ 
{ 


If Today 
Have No 
Tomorrow 


By 
OLIVE GILBREATH 


A brilliant novel of the col- 
lapse of the old aristocracy 
of Russia. $2.00 





The Shoals — 
of Honour | 


By ELISABETH 
SANXAY HOLDING 





How a boy of fine nature can 
be miseducated into a social 
parasite and yet recover. 


$2.00 | 
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condensing it. The second of these volumes goes over the same 
ground for examples of heroism and martyrdom which will 
confirm the faithful in their faith. 


The Works of Stendhal. Volumes 1 and 2: The Charterhouse 
of Parma. Volume 3: The Abbess of Castro and Other 
Stories. Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff. Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50 a volume. 

The publishers of this new complete translation of Stendhal 
have been fortunate in securing the services, at least for the 
present volumes, of the accomplished translator of Marcel 
Proust. The English, of course, is perfect; and the edition 
promises to satisfy a very real need both in England and 
America, where it is simultaneously appearing. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By James Boswell, Esq. 
Edited with notes by Arnold Glover. With an Introduc- 
tion by Austin Dobson. Fully illustrated with about one 
hundred drawings in pen and ink by Herbert Railton 
and many portraits in photogravure. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. Three volumes. $10. 

Though not the best edition for the scholar, this is perhaps 
the most suitable “library” and “gift” edition of Boswell. The 
end-papers are a map of Johnson’s London; the illustrations 
are of the streets and buildings one most wants to see; and 
Austin Dobson’s introduction, reprinted from the edition of 
1901, is a topographical gem. 

The Little World. By Stella Benson. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Little indeed the world appears as Stella Benson skims 
over it, irreverently chucking its chin and laughing in its eyes 
and nibbling at its wares. She works her way about, now as 
X-ray assistant, now as journalist, now as teacher to Chinese 
boys, now as lady’s maid in California; always she seems to 
have about five dollars left in her pocket, and nothing can 
inconvenience or blight her. Her versatility shows more bril- 
liantly than it did in her last novel, “Pipers and a Dancer.” 
Although she frisks over surfaces she catches, instinctively, 
those revealing accessories which are not seen by many a more 
studious and careful sightseer. 


Drama 
Melodrama Up to Date 


HUGE popular success, even when it is achieved by a book 

or a play which could not possibly have been popular a 
short time before, does not always constitute an event of par- 
ticular significance from the standpoint of the aesthetician, but 
it is always a fascinating phenomenon to the student of group 
psychology because it represents the sudden culmination of a 
process which has been quietly going on for years before. A 
complicated series of circumstances has fixed the attention of 
the author upon some aspect of human life, it has led him to 
think of it in some particular way, and it has taught him to 
express his reactions in some telling form; but this is not all. 
The process which has gone on in him has run parallel, even in 
time, with a similar process in the minds of the audience he is 
about to address. Its members have proceeded, more gropingly 
perhaps, but at almost the same pace, along the very same path; 
and at exactly the right moment, neither too soon nor too late, 
the author has revealed to them where they were going. En- 
thusiasm for some new hero, anger against some new villain has 
been slowly accumulating, so that when the villain or hero 
makes his sudden appearance upon the stage hisses or cheers, 
expressing a glad release, break forth. 

In the majority of cases the process is far too complicated 
to be more than vaguely sensed by the author who is, himself, a 
part of it. Consider, for example, the case of Mr. Lewis’s “Main 








IMPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 





WHITHER 
RUSSIA? 


Towards Capitalism or 
Socialism? 


by LEON TROTSKY 


In this new and significant book 
the famous Bolshevik leader ap. 
swers the questions raised throug} 
out the world as to Russia's fy. 
ture. He gives a complete accoun: 
of the strides which Russia is ma. 
ing toward rebuilding its econom)- 
life, and analyzes the direction of 
Russia’s development. $1.50 





OIL 
IMPERIALISM 


The International Struggle 
for Petroleum 


by LOUIS FISCHER 


The inside story of the rival aly 
between American and Bri 

oil interests for Russian jj 
The author presents sens. 
tional disclosures of the di; 
matic manoeuvres in behalf of 
the great oil interests in the 
effort to get control of the ojj 
resources of the world. $2.09 





ARE THE JEWS 


A RACE? 
by KARL KAUTSKY 


tism? 


In this penetrating book 
Karl Kautsky discusses the 
fundamental questions af. 
fecting the Jews. What is 
the truth of the Jewish 
claim of race? What are 
the causes of anti-Semi- 


What is the future of Zionism? $2.5¢ 





BROKEN 
EARTH 


An unusual and engrossing ac. 
count of the Russian peasant 
and his life in the new social 
and economic order. Glenn 
Frank says, “‘It is refreshing to 


by MAURICE HINDUS come upon’ a book that deal 


Introduction by 
GLENN FRANK 


not with the policies of the Rus. 

sian capital but with the people 

of the Russian countryside.” 
$2.00 





splendid story of the Jewish pi 


JACOB’S ra colonies in Palestine, and of 


WELL 


a 


the glamour of the gay capitals of 
Europe. 


The heroine, a Jewess, is 
courtesan reared in the slums of 


by PIERRE BENOIT the Levantine seaports. A Zionist 


id 


ealist falls in love with her and 


the story of their romance reaches an extraordinary climax. $2.0 





LEFT WING UNIONISM 
by DAVID J. SAPOSS 

A study of radical policies and 

tactics in American trade 

unions. $1.60 


SELECTED ESSAYS 
by KARL MARX 
A selection of the early essays 
of Karl Marx. Among them are 
included essays on the Jews, 
French Materialism, Proudhon, 
the Hegelian philosophy, the 
English revolution and other 
subjects. $1.75 


COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT IN ETALY 
by E. A. LLOY 


A thorough and none inves- 
tigation of the forms and the 
extent of cooperative organiza- 
tion in Italy at the present 
time. $1.75 


TEN DAYS THAT 
SHOOK THE WORLD 
by JOHN REED 
Introduction by LENIN 


The one authentic account of 
the Bolshevik Revolution of 
November, 1917. $1.50 


HISTORICAL 
MATERIALISM 
Sotem of Sosteteay 
a. NIKOLAI BUKHARIN 
All the natural and social phe- 
nomena closely scrutinized and 


interpreted from the material- 
istic viewpoint. $3.25 


CHAINS 
by HENRI BARBUSSE 
A novel of imposing sweep and 
scope. 2 vols. $4.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Write for Complete Catalog 


EDUCATION IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
by SCOTT NEARING 
A first-hand account of th 
achievements and plans of Ru- 
sia’s new educational program 
$1.50 


SOCIAL FORCES IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
by A. M. SIMONS 
The standard economic inter. 
pretation of the origin ani 
growth of the American nati n 


HISTORY OF THE 
FABIAN SOCIETY 
by EDWARD R. PEASE 
The political ideas and work of 
such prominent Fabians 
George Bernard Shaw, H G. 
Wells, and others. $2.5 


WHITHER ENGLAND? 
by LEON TROTSKY 

A brilliant analysis of England's 

approaching economic decline 

and a shattering prophecy o 

the impending conflict betwen 

England and the United State. 


$1.75 

LITERATURE and 
REVOLUTION 

by LEON TROTSKY 

A brilliant criticism of presen’ 
day literary groupings in Rw 
sia and a discussion of the re* 
tion of art to life. $2. 


FOUNDATIONS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 
by KARL KAUTSKY 
A detailed investigation 
the origin of the Chr 
Church from the mate rialists 
viewpoint. $4.0 
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rect” and the Kaufman-Connelly “Beggar on Horseback,” 
nere the public had been gradually prepared to regard a 
miliar phenomenon in a new light; or, to take a case more 
jevant to the play which provoked these reflections, consider 
e triumphant “Rain,” for the success of which a whole course 
= popular education was necessary. The growing metropolitan 
~ strust of the reformer and all his works had to be combined 
‘th some awareness of the intimate relationship between reli- 
ous ecstasy and sexual excitement, and this awareness could 
sly have been the result of the gradual downward seepage of 
» information collected by learned and remote psychologists. 
jve years earlier the play would have fallen dead before an 
,dience in whom no channels had been prepared through which 
e emotions it provoked could run; ten years later it would 
nubtless seem, in spite of its melodramatic deftness, uncom- 
rtably platitudinous; but it appeared at its appropriate mo- 
nt and it arranged into a pattern the chaotic complex of ideas 
nd emotions present in the mind of each member of its audience. 
Since its day playwrights and producers have circled about 
: theme and attempted to recapture its success. Within the 
st few weeks two plays, “The Virgin” and “Devils,” have dealt 
th the baneful influence of fanatical religion, and the clergy- 
an-villain has become a familiar figure; but no play since 
sant Rain” has come so near to equaling its’ effectiveness 
‘cen fp William Hurlbut’s “Bride of the Lamb,” which has just 
x Bwckened the enthusiasm of its first-night audience at the 
Rus- eenwich Village Theater. Based upon a similar theme and 
: ended to release similar emotions, it does not, it is true, save 
°2.00 [ij the incident at the very end which precipitates the catastro- 
sles e, present any situation which is strikingly fresh. From the 
.< pment the traveling evangelist, a robust and magnetic man, 
8, is ters the house of the woman married to a man who has gradu- 
-< lly sunk into flabby incompetence, one knows what the result 
and Hill be. It is a foregone conclusion that this woman’s sup- 
essed passions, stimulated by the excitement of a religious 
vival, will mount in steady violence until it is plain even to her 
at her desire for the celestial bridegroom is only a disguise of 
"the fie desire for his earthly representative; and yet there is a 
gram. (wrdy competence about the handling of the plot and about the 
|) Taracterization of the principal personages which sustains the 
erest and keeps alive a vigorous concern for the fate of the 
ple involved. The author has built solidly if not brilliantly, 
d the proof of his success may be found in the fact that even 
pe violence of his conclusion remains credible. The wife has 
nfessed her love and the evangelist, responding to it, has 
ertheless pointed out that her husband stands as an insur- 
untable obstacle between them. As the moment of parting 
roaches her desire to go with him grows into an obsession 
ich carries her to the brink of insanity. Acting upon the 
pulse of a moment she poisons her husband with a bottle of 
pe-cleaner, and then when the evangelist’s wife suddenly turns 
not to make trouble but merely as one would visit a friend 
#he murderess bursts into a fit of hysterical laughter and is 
nd by the police who come in search of her dressed like 
elia for her wedding day. It is, I say, a triumph to have 
de this conclusion credible, and if Mr. Hurlbut never rises as 
h as tragedy his play is at least smashing melodrama and, 
addition, melodrama written upon a formula which has a 
ain contemporary validity. 
It is never difficult to distinguish even relatively unsuccess- 
plays whose merits are merits of the first order from the 
Bt successful examples of those whose virtues are always of 
@econdary kind and with this latter group “Bride of the Lamb” 
Moubtedly belongs. One cannot, for example, fail to note that 
Main Street atmosphere which is so successfully evoked is 
t result of a lesson which the author has well learned from 
Prs rather than of any individual perception, and it is simi- 
ly obvious that there is nothing in the whole play which bears 
@stamp of a mind powerfully original in any respect. Yet 
fainted the fact that it can lay no claim to greatness it is about 
good as any play of its sort can be, and much the same must 

















































be said of the production which it is given. Crane Wilbur and 
Alice Brady successfully avoid the caricature into which they 
might easily have fallen, and the performance of the latter espe- 
cially is, if not exactly inspired, thoroughly competent. 
“Schweiger” (Mansfield Theater) ‘s a play by Franz Wer- 
fel which, unlike “The Goat Song,” never achieves any very clear 
expression of the author’s intention and in which, unfortunately, 
both Ben Ami and Anne Harding succumb to the temptation 
which it offers to overact. “What’s the Big Idea” (Bijou Thea- 
ter) tells how a go-getting son revived the failing fortunes of 
his father’s drug-store by installing a soda-fountain and other 
modern improvements. It does not rise much above its 


theme 
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Dodd, Mead. $2. 

ane, Nathalia. The Sunken Garden. 
la Mare, Walter. 
Knopf. $2.50. 

ll, Floyd. Love in Greenwich Village. Doran. $2. 

Gard, Roger Martin. The Thibaults. Boni and Liveright. 

$5. 


2 vols, 


er, Frank B. The Keen Desire. 


McBride. $3. 


$2. 
Boni and Live- 


$2.50. 


Seltzer. $2. 
The Connoisseur and Other Stories. 


Boni and Liveright. 


$2. 


holier, Raymond. Comes the Blind Fury. Dodd, Mead. $2. 
$2. 


All the Sad Young Men. Scribner. 
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Columbia’s Spring List 


JEWISH INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIAN 
REFORM MOVEMENTS 
By LOUIS ISRAEL NEWMAN 


This work shows the interrelations of Judaism and Christianity 
An analysis ia given of the literary and persona] influence emanat 
ing from the Jewish religious tradition. Beliefs concerning Christ 
and the authority of the Old Testament which are agitating both 
the Jewish and Christian church world are explained. 
Circular of Contenta on request. 1743 pages. 


$7.50 


PROTECTION OF THE WEAK IN THE TALMUD 
By MORDECAI KATZ 


The laws of the great rabbinical code are considered from the 
standpoint of their protection of laborers, elaves, debtors, tenants, 
minors, women, and the poorer classes. 97 pages $1.76 


THE HALF-BREED AND OTHER STORIES BY 
WALT WHITMAN 


Edited by Thomas O 
ALLEN Lewis. 


A book to be prized by Whitman collectors 


THE SEE OF PETER 

By JAMES T. SHOTWELL, and LOUISE R. LOOMIS 
A documentary study of the doctrinal basia for the primacy of 
Rome in the universal church. Keady mm June. 


In Preparation 


A HISTORY OF THE THEATRE IN NEW YORK 
By GEORGE C. D. ODELL, 


Professor of Dramatic Literature in 


Masnorr and Illustrated with Woodeuta by 
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Ready in Jone 


Columbia University 


Based upon contemporary documents, this eight volume narrative 
begins in 1700 and extends to the present. Beautifully illustrated 
and printed in a style to attract the attention of collectors of fine 


WP books. First two volumes ready in October. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
eE== 


2960 BROADWAY 
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NEW YORK 














NEW CROWELL BOOKS 








ECONOMICS: PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS 


By Lionel D. Edie (Indiana University) $5.00 


A statement both of orthodox economic principles 
and of modern economic developments. It should 
take its place at once as one of the most authoritative 
and indispensable treatises on the subject. 


HISTORY OF ECONOMIC PROGRESS IN 
THE UNITED STATES 


By W. W. Jennings, Ph. D. (Univ. of Kentucky) $4.50 


In his survey of the growth of this country from the 
earliest settlements to the present year, the author 
has introduced many important sidelights such as 
would not ordinarily get into a work on history. His 
book is both thoroughgoing and systematic in its 
survey of the rise of our economic life. 


DISEASE PREVENTION 
By H. H. Waite, M. D. (Univ. of Nebraska) $4.50 


An extremely timely work, directed to social work- 
ers, the students of pathology, hospitals, boards of 
health, and other public organizations. Includes his- 
torical and bacteriological data, which will make this 
work one of the most authoritative and necessary 
source-books which has yet appeared. 








THOS. Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
393 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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George, W. L. Gifts of Sheba. 

Glenn, Isa. Heat. Knopf. $2.50. 

Goldring, Douglas. Cuckoo. McBride. $2. 

Graham, R. B. Cunninghame. The Ipané. A. and C. Boni. 
$1.75. 

Gross, Milt. Nize Baby. Doran. $2. 

Hale, Louise Closser. Home Talent. Holt. $2. 

Hamsun, Knut. Rosa. Knopf. $2.50. 

Hauptmann, Gerhart. The Fool in Christ. Viking. $2.50. 

Hecht, Ben. Count Bruga. Boni and Liveright. $2. 

Henriot, Emile. Aricie Brun. Viking. $2. 

Herrick, Robert. Chimes. Macmillan. $2. 

Hudson, Stephen. Richard, Myrtle and I. Knopf. $2. 

Hume, Cyril. The Golden Dancer. Doran. $2. 

Huxley, Aldous. Two or Three Graces. Doran. $2.50. 

Irwin, Wallace. Mated. Putnam. $2. 

Jameson, Storm. Three Kingdoms. Knopf. $2.50. 

Johnston, Harry. Relations. Harper. $2. 

Johnston, Mary. The Great Valley. Little, Brown. $2. 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Star Brace. Dutton. $2. 

Lardner, Ring. The Love Nest and Other Stories. Scribner. 
$2. 

Lawrence, D. H. The Plumed Serpent. Knopf. $3. 

Lewis, Sinclair. Mantrap. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Macfall, Haldane. The Three Students. Knopf. $2.50. 

MacKaye, Percy. Tall Tales from the Kentucky Mountains. 
Doran. $2.50. 

Mann, Thomas. Royal Highness. Knopf. $2.50. 

Mardrus, J. C. The Queen of Sheba. Bernard G. Richards 
Company. $1.50. 

Masefield, John. Odtaa, or Change for Threepence. Macmil- 
lan. $2.50. 

McKenna, Stephen. The Oldest God. Little, Brown. $2.50. 

Mitchison, Naomi. Cloud Cuckoo Land. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Moore, George. Ulick and Soracha. Boni and Liveright. $10. 

Mottram, R. H. The Crime at Vanderlynden’s. Dial Press. 
$2.50. 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. The Secret Listeners of the East. Dut- 

ton. 

Murasaki, Lady. The Sacred Tree, Being a Continuation of the 
Tale of Genji. Houghton Mifflin. $3.50. 

Norris, Charles G. Pig Iron. Dutton. $2. 

O’Flaherty, Liam. Spring Sowing. Knopf. $2.50. 

O’Higgins, Harvey. Clara Barron. Harper. $2. 

Pascal, Ernest. Cynthia Codentry. Brentano’s. $2. 

Powys, T. F. Innocent Birds. Knopf. $2.50. 

Schnitzler, Arthur. Beatrice. Simon and Schuster. $1.50. 

Seymour, Beatrice Kean. The Last Day. Seltzer. $2. 

Stein, Gertrude. The Making of Americans. A. and C. Boni. 
$12.50. 

Steele, Wilbur Daniel. Urkey Island. Harcourt, Brace. $2. 

Stribling, T. S. Teeftallow. Doubleday, Page. $2. 

Thompson, Sylvia. The Hounds of Spring. Little, Brown. $2. 

Tolstoi, Leo. The Devil. Harper. $2. 

Ward, Christopher. One Little Man. Harper. $2.50. 

Warner, Sylvia Townsend. Lolly Willowes. Viking. $2. 

Wassermann, Jacob. Oberlin’s Three Stages. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 

Weaver, Raymond. Black Valley. Viking. $2. 

Wescott, Glenway. The Grandmothers. Dial Press. $2.50. 

White, Walter. Flight. Knopf. $2.50. 

Whitlock, Brand. Uprooted. Appleton. $2. 

Whitman, Walt. The Half-Breed and Other Stories. Colum- 
bia University. 

Woolf, Leonard. The Village in the Jungle. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.50. 

Woolf, Virginia. The Voyage Out. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 

Young, Francis Brett. The Dark Tower. Knopf. $2.50. 

“Zélide.” Four Tales by. Scribner. $3.75. 

Zuccoli, Luciano. Things Greater Than He. Holt. $2. 


Putnam. $2. 
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FINE ARTS 


Gallatin, Albert Eugene. John Sloan. Dutton. $2.50. 

Gardner, Percy. New Chapters in Greek Art. Oxford [». 
versity. 

Guillaume, Paul, and Munro, Thomas. Primitive Negro Sculy. 
ture. Harcourt, Brace. $4. 

Handy, W. C. An Anthology of Jazz Music from the Eay, 
Negro Folk Blues to Modern Music. A. and C. Boni. $35) 

Mather, Jr., Frank Jewett. Modern Painting: 1664-1914. yy, 
$3. 

Meiras, J. P., and Yerbury, F. R. Dutch Architecture of 4, 
Twentieth Century. Scribner. $25. 

Pound, Ezra. Antheil. Boni and Liveright. $1. - 

Ricci, Corrado. Romanesque Architecture in Italy. Brentano; 
$10. 

Roerich, Nicholas. Himalaya. Brentano’s. $40. 

Santee, Ross. Men and Horses. Century. $3. 

Shawn, Ted. The American Ballet. Holt. $7.50. 


Sugden, A. V., and Edmondson, J. L. A History of Englis 


Wall-Paper. Scribner. $22.50 


HISTORY 


Adams, James Truslow. New England in the Republic: 174% 


1850. Little, Brown. $5. 


Ashley, Percy. Europe from Waterloo to Sarajevo. Knopf. $! 4 


Barnes, Harry Elmer. Genesis of the World War: An Introduce 
tion to the Problem of War Guilt. Knopf. $2.50. 


Barnes, Harry Elmer. History and Social Intelligence. Knop! : 


$4. 
Beer, Thomas. The Mauve Decade. Knopf. $3.50. 


Cheyney, Edward P. A History of England from the Defeat (fy 


the Armada to the Death of Elizabeth. Longmans, Gree 
2 vols. $6.50. 

Bury, J. B., Cook, S. A., and Adcock, F. E. Cambridge Ance 
History. Vols. III and IV. Macmillan. ea. $9. 

Childe, V. Gordon. The Aryans. Knopf. $4.50. 

Chirol, Valentine. India. Scribner. $3. 

Glotz, G. Ancient Greece at Work: An Economic History ¢i 
Greece from the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquet 
Knopf. $5. 

Halévy, Elie. History of the English People in the Nineteenti 
Century. Harcourt, Brace. Vol. II. $7.50. 

Hirst, F. W. From Adam Smith to Philip Snowden. Adelp) 
$1.25. 

Jameson, J. Franklin. The American Revolution Consideré 
as a Social Movement. Princeton University. $1.50. 

Jarde, A. The Formation of the Greek People. Knopf. $i. 

Johnson, Allen. The Historian and Historical Evidence. Scr 
ner. $2. 

Murray, R. H. The Political Consequences of the Reform 
tion. Little, Brown. $4. 

Nilsson, Martin. Imperial Rome. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 

Noyes, Alexander D. The War Period in American Finance- 
1912-1925. Putnam. 

Oberholtzer, Ellis Paxon. A History of the _ State 
Since the Civil War. Vol. III. Macmillan. 

O’Connor, James. A History of Ireland. ~vig 

Pares, Bernard. A History of Russia. Knopf. a 

Pendrill, Charles. London Life in the Fourteenth Centu’ 
Adelphi. $5. 

Pittard, E. Race and History: An Ethnological Introdut! 
to History. Knopf. $6.50. 

Pollard, A. F. Factors in Modern History. Knopf. $3. 
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Rippy, J. Fred. The United States and Mexico, 1821-1!) 


Knopf. $5. 


Rostovtzeff, M. . The Early Roman Empire: Social and 2 | 


nomic Development. Oxford University. 
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Salzman, L. F. English Life in the Middle Ages. Oxford 
University. 

Seitz, Don C. The Dreadful Decade. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50. 

Shotwell, James T. The See of Peter. Columbia University. 

Spengler, Oswald. The Decline of the West. Knopf. $7.50. 


Stieve, Friedrich. Isvolsky and the World War. Knopf. $3.50. 

Storey, Moorfield, and Lichauco, Marcial P. The Conquest of 
the Philippines by the United States, 1898-1925. Putnam. 
$2. 

Sullivan, Mark. 
Seribner. $5. 

Tuberville, A. S. English Men and Manners of the Eighteenth 
Century. Oxford University. 

Wells, H. G. The New Outline of History. 
24 parts. ea. $.50. 


Our Times: The United States, 1900-1925. 


Macmillan. In 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION, 
ANTHROPOLOGY, EDUCATION 


Boas, George. French Philosophies of the Romantic Period. 
Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. 

Durant, Will. The Story of Philosophy. Simon and Schuster. 
$5. 

Edman, Irwin. 
flin. $2.50. 

Faure, Elie. The Dance Over Fire and Water. Harper. $3. 

Fox, Charles. Educational Psychology: Its Problems and 
Methods. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

Gordon, R. G. Personality. Harcourt, Brace. $4. 

Holmberg, Uno. Finno-Urgic Mythology. Marshall Jones. $8. 

Hopkins, Ernest Mark. Man and His Fellows. Princeton Uni- 
versity. $1.50. 

Kautsky, Karl. Are the Jews a Race? 
ers. $2.50. 

Keyserling, Hermann. 
Brace. $5. 

Mackenzie, Donald A. The Migration of Symbols, and Their 
Relations to Beliefs and Customs. Knopf. $4. 

Masson-Oursel, P. Comparative Philosophy. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3. 

McDougall, William. Outline of Abnormal Psychology. Scrib- 
ner. $3.50. 

Moret, A. From Tribe to Empire: Social Organization Among 
the Primitive Peoples in the Ancient East. Knopf. $5. 
Nearing, Scott. Education in Soviet Russia. International 

Publishers. $1.50. 
Newman, Louis Israel. Jewish Influence on Christian Reform 
Movements. Columbia University. $7.50. 
Ogden, C. K. The Meaning of Psychology. Harper. $3. 
Puckett, N. N. Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. 
Rignano, Eugenio. Biological Memory. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 
Rose, H. J. Primitive Culture in Greece. Doran. $2.50. 
Russell, Bertrand. Education and the Good Life. Boni and 
Liveright. $2.50. 
Saurat, Denis. The Three Conventions. Dial Press. $2. 
Simar, Theophile. The Race Myth. Seltzer. $4. 
Stein, Leonard. Zionism. Adelphi. $2. 
Thalbitzer, S. Emotion and Insanity. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. 
Wallas, Graham. The Art of Thought. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. 


Richard Kane Looks at Life. Houghton Mif- 


International Publish- 


The Book of Marriage. Harcourt, 


POETRY 
Abercrombie, Lascelles. The Theory of Poetry. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.75. 
Auslander, Joseph. Cyclops’ Eye. Harper. $2. 
Blunden, Edmund. English Poems. Knopf. $2.50. 
Burton, Sir Richard. The Kasidah. Brentano’s. $2.50. 
Cummings, E. E. Poems of. Boni and Liveright. $2.50. 


Davison, Edward. Harvest of Youth. Harper. $2. 


Gottschalk, Laura Riding. Poems. Adelphi. $1.75. 

Hughes, Langston. The Weary Blues. Knopf. $2. 

Kreymborg, Alfred. Scarlet and Mellow. Boni and Liveright. 
$2. 

Lindsay, Vachel. 

Mackail, J. W. 
3.75. 

Monroe, Harriet. Poets and Their Art. Macmillan. $2 

Moore, Virginia. Not Poppy. Harcourt, Brace. $1.75. 

Odum, Howard W., and Johnson, Guy B. Negro Workaday 


Going to the Stars. Appleton. $2. 
Studies of English Poets. Longmans, Green. 


Songs. University of North Carolina. 

Pound, Ezra. Personae. The Collected Poems of. Boni and 
Liveright. $3.50. 

Ridge, Lola. Fire-Head. Viking. $1.50. 

Rogers, Robert Cameron. The Poems of. Dial Press. $2.50 

Shipley, Joseph T. Modern French Poetry—An Anthology 
Greenberg. $2.50. 

Sitwell, Edith. Poetry and Criticism. Holt. $1. 

Speyer, Leonora. Fiddler’s Farewell. Knopf. $2. 

Stephens, James. Collected Poems. Macmillan. $3.50 

Taggard, Genevieve. Words for the Chisel. Knopf. $%2 


Walton, Eda Lou. 
Dutton. $2.50. 
Weaver, John V. A. More in American. 


Dawn Boy: Blackfoot and Navajo Songs 


Knopf. $1.50. 


SCIENCE 


Beebe, William. The Arcturus Adventure. Putnam. $6 


Carr-Saunders, A. M. Eugenics. Holt. $1. 

Coleman, Arthur P. Ice Ages, Recent and Ancient. Macmil- 
lan. $4. 

de Kruif, Paul. Microbe Hunters. Harcourt, Brace. 3.50 

Loomis, Frederic B. The Evolution of the Horse. Marshall 


Jones. $3.50. 
Neill, Robert M. Microscopy. 
Stein, Ludwig. 


Holt. $1. 


Evolution and Optimism. Seltzer. $3 


Stoddard, Lothrop. Scientific Humanism. Scribner. $2.50. 

Sullivan, J. W. N. Three Men Discuss Relativity. Knopf 
$2.50. 

Thomson, J. Arthur. The New Natural History. Putnam. 
Vol. I. 

Wilder, Harris Hawthorne. The Pedigree of the Human Race. 
Holt. $4. 


TRAVEL, GEOGRAPHY, NATURE, DESCRIPTION 


Brandes, Georg. Hellas: Travels in Greece. 
Couperus, Louis. Nippon. Doran. $6. 
De la Blache, P. Vidal. Principles of Human 
Holt. $5. 
Frank, Waldo. 


Adelphi. $2.50. 


Geography. 


Virgin Spain. Boni and Liveright. $3. 

Gann, Thomas. Mystery Cities: Exploration and Adventure in 
Lubaantun. Scribner. $5. 

Sarg, Tony. Tony Sarg’s New York. Greenberg. $6. 

Willard, T. A. City of the Sacred Well. Century. $4 





The Nation’s 
Student-Worker Contest 


For college students who spend the 
summer of 1926 in industrial or agricul- 
tural occupations. 


Full particulars next week 
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Some Distinguished Books from Beacon Hill 





WARRIORS IN UNDRESS 
By F. J. HUDLESTON 


The Librarian of the War Office in London proves 
that the heroes of the gun and sword were human 
after all beneath their military trappings. The 
author discourses with many a chuckle on the pri- 
vate characters of military heroes, from Wellington 
to Baron von Steuben and Garibaldi. The volume 
is beautifully printed on “Old-Style” paper, with 
wide margins, and contains 12 illustrations in 
gravure. Bound in linen. (April 17) $3.50 


"ASIA: A SHORT 


THE PIONEERS of the FRENCH 
REVOLUTION By M. ROUSTAN 


A brilliant treatise explaining the French Revolution 
and its inevitability, and showing the influence of 
such men as Voltaire and Rousseau in persuading 
their generation that free inquiry was a virtue. $4.00 


THE POLITICAL 
CONSEQUENCES OF THE 

REFORMATION : 
By R. H. MURRAY 











HISTORY 


By HERBERT HENRY 
GOWEN 
The life story of a great 
continent and its present 
and future significance to 
the Western world, com- 
pressed in scholarly fashion 


The Third and Concluding Volume 
in Mr. Adams’ Masterly Historical 
Survey of New England 


"NEW ENGLAND 
IN THE REPUBLIC ims. 


A discussion of the politi- 
cal, religious and _philo- 
sophical controversies of 
the most eventful century 
in European history—the 
century of Machiavelli, 
Luther, Calvin and Eras- 
A book not only for 
students, but for all who 


into a single volume. 
(Ready May 7) 


THE 
MELTING-POT 
MISTAKE 


By HENRY PRATT 
FAIRCHILD 


A stimulating study, em- 
phasizing nationality rather 
than race, of the effect im- 
migration has had and will 
produce on the American 
Nation—by the Professor 
of Sociology at New York 
University. The book will 
prove immensely stimulat- 
ing to constructive thought. 


$3.50 


1776-1850 
By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


The author of “The Founding of New 
England” (awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize for the best history of 1921) 
and “Revolutionary New England: 
1691-1776” portrays the life of the 
people of New England, carrying 
them through the Revolution, and the 
troublesome social and economic 
changes which followed it, into the 
Union and the struggle against slav- 
ery. With 12 illustrations from old 
prints and engravings. (Apr. 77) $5.00 
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are interested in religion 
and political thought. $4.00 


“THE HOUNDS OF 
SPRING 
By SYLVIA THOMPSON 


“Last year had its Margare: 
Kennedy; this year has its 
Sylvia Thompson. The 
sheer virtuosity of Miss 
Thompson’s performance 
casts ‘The Constant Nymph’ 
into shadow. .. . It looks 
very much like the novel of 
the season.” — New York 
W orld. Already in its 
33rd thousand. $2.00 


$2.50 


THE LURE OF THE SEA: Sea Lore 

of To-Day and Yesterday. 

Edited by F. H. LEE 
From the vast literature dealing with the sea, the 
editor of this volume has made selections from the 
works of Masefield, Noyes, Kipling, Conrad, Lub- 
bock, Bone and many others. $2.00 


MAJORCA _ By HENRY C. SHELLEY 
With an introduction by A. S$. M. HUTCHINSON 
The eventful history of this enchanted island in the 
Mediterranean combined with a faithful description 
of its manifold attractions makes this a delightful 
travel book. (April 17) $3.5Q 


Boston 





THE GREAT VALLEY 

By MARY JOHNSTON 
The Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, from 1737 to 
the close of the French and Indian War, is the 


scene of this new romance by America’s foremost 
historical novelist. (April 17) $2.0€ 


HIGH COUNTRY: The Rockies 
Yesterday and To-day 
By COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER 

The Rocky Mountains, as they were in the old min 


ing days and as they are now in the day of camper; 
and tourists. With 12 illustrations. (April 17) $2.5( 


* Indicates “An Atlantic Monthly Press Publication.” 
These Books are For Sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publisher. 
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